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! PEEFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

These “Notes on Jaipur” wei’e originally com^ 
piletl in 1909 by the late Lieut.-Oolonel H. L. Showers 
®‘with the prifiiary object o£ placing before His 
Excellency Lord Miiito on the occasion of his approach- 
1 . Ing visit to Jaipur an account of the Jaipur State 
. and its Ca[)ital that shall be fuller and more recent 
than those already existing*.” . 

Siniilarly, in view of the approaching visit of 
His Excellency Lord Oheltnsford, an endeavour has 
now l»een made to bring the Notes np to date, 
i Beveral changes, all of which tend to mark the pro- 
i; gress that is being made by the Jaipur State, have 

J taken place during the past seven 3 'ears ajid a revised 

! Edition was certainly called for. 

i For the additional information now incorporated 

^ I am indebted to the following gentlemen: — Lt.-Oolo- 
! nel J. Fisher, Resideney Surgeon, Mr. C. E. Stothenl, 
Superintending Engineer, Jaipur Stat.e; tlev. Mr. Low, 

, United Free Church of Scotland Mission ; Rai Bahadur 
■ PurohitGopi Nath, M.A., Miinslii Malclian Lai Bliar- 
gaw, M.. 4.5 Director of Education ; Furoliit Had 
- Narain; BVA.,' H.esidency Vakil, and Rui Bahadur Baba 
Abinash Oiiaiidra Sen. 

Tiie present Edition, Tinlike its predecessor, can 
claim to l)e an entirely h\caj product; for it has been 
' both printed and bound in the Jaijnir Central Jail iin- 
I derthe-siipervisioi! of Rai Bahadur. Seth Nauranga Rai 
■ I IkhuiUfV^lhe^Superinteiideiit, to whom I ain indebted 
I for th^' •'great interest be ha.s taken in it.s prc'paratiou, 

i B. A. E. BENN, • 

JaII'UR, LnSUT.-COLONliL, 

$4ih Oi’tohn', citiJtxij3Ui\ ■ 

. -f, 
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The present notes have been prepared with the 
primary object o£ placing before His Excellency Lord 
Miiito on the occasion of his approaching visit to 
Jaipur an account of the Jaipur State and its 'Capital 
that shall be fuller and more recent than those 
already existing. The various descriptions have been 
entrusted to the authorities most competent to deal 
with them. Thus the notes on the Observatory, the 
Public Works Department, the School of Art and the 
Churches have been contributed by Colonel Sir 
Swinton Jacob, K. C. I. E.; the notes on the history 
of the State and about Amber, the ancient capital, we 
owe to the Rev. O. Macalister D.D., who has made 
a long study of the subject and whose conclu- 
sions on doul)tful points may bo accepted as more 
reliable than those arrived at by former authorities ; 
while the notes on the State Medical Department and 
the Jaipur Museum are taken from description origin- 
ally written by Dr. T. H. Hendley, C.LE., and revised 
in 1902 by Colonel P. Darrell Panic, Residency 

Surgeon. To all these gentlemen my best thanks are 
due for their valuable contributions. 

I must also thank the following gentlemen for 
the assistance they have given ; (1) Rai Bahadur 
Puroliit Gopi Hath, M.A., (2) Baboo San ji wan Gan- 
goli, M.A., F.R.S.E.j. Director of Public Instruction, 
(3J Baboo Jogendra Nath, Assistant Surgeon, (4) Pun- 
dit Chandra Dhar Guleri, B.A., (5j Lala Jagan Nath, 
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IJlwarissiis Isjf BMh K’OTasuga Eat, SiipermWdsiil j 
Jaih. (Tj Ha! Balsadtsr BSsaapai; Eai, Saffilar BaSsadiirs' | 
ClLE.r Braparitil'OTiletsfe Transponi GoFpg, (B^ Tewati y 
Dia Dara! FoiijBlafs anil finallj FurolBife Hari Nsirasn® j' 
Mb© les^Wanej YakSi, wk® Isag takeBi mnek mfcssasfe -f 
Isi fell® e@lIeGli®si 0^ tlie iraaterals tke boskt. ^ ^ r 

I imisfe moniiioBi tn® tliafe I liave ©ssfcraeteil snraali 
Mse^fol kBfoFMWillOBB froEtt fck® ffleenHSElfe or JlBlpilIF EEB ils© , 

lEnpei’lEil Oasf?lteeF {li 08 }« i 

le eoiiolnpioKs I woiiltl wMi to ©kssiFTO tliat tlsis 

IIMIp lio^k tliOEijiia conupiEeil a paEiienlar oeeassiosa 
^vtl! isp fesmil t® I'anfelsB a esrfeln amoncEfc oE iBEfor^ ^ 
BEiation lEBi prjwfi^sillj everj siikjeofe of gifEK*ral ij 

iBito’Psfc eoEiEEC’ffilpjl wii'li fJsa Skifce, an«I si; wlSk ifc i® tl 

laspfsl, aoEii^titnie ii isseEisl dniila-ibook t® ^’kitors nrail 

H. L. SnOWjSRB, 

LT.-CIoLOKFX, ;j 

cT^lPFSio J'od''»‘?5£fojf el^ JiiSpIlPn .' 

^sl fkiiihgi\ I’MMa ' 
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CIIAPTE-E L 


j 

I GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

(B^/A.TFIjR, liie wctiltliicst anil most populous o£ 
I '^1 the Native States in Rajputana, covers an area 
of: 15,079 square miles. The population at the 
I JOll Census was 26,3(5,617 made up jirincipallj o£ 

j Jlrahmins, Jats, Minas, &c. The Rajputs nuini)ei’ 

1,16,018, being mostly Kaehwahas, o£ which clan the 
Maharaja of pjaipur is the head. 

2. The annual income o£ the iState (Le. Klutlsa 
• laiidsj is put at seventy-two lacs hut it is prohaldy 
more. Apart from the Khaim some thi’ee-fi£ths o£ the 
State lands are in the possession o£ nobles and others, 
and the total income must bo considerable. The 
Jiiitnber o£ the nobles big and small is put at 1,200 : o£ 
these abotit 200 are oE the first rank or Tazimi, while 
600. are Khas-chauld and .400 ImtiazL 

.3. The number oE towns and villages in the State 
is 5,803 the principal towns being Jaipur, Sikar, 
Fatehpur, Nawalgarh, Jhunjhunu, Ramgarh-Sikar, 
Hindaun and Saw.ii-Madhopur. For administrative 
jmrposes the country is divided into 12 Mzamats or 
districts and thirty Tahsils. 

The Jaipur country Eor the mo.st part is open and 
level, though its surface is crossed and diversified by 
groups and ranges of liills and numerous isolated 
I peaks. These latter are often crowned hy th© 
castles of the Tliakurs, giving the country s 
picturesque and romantic appearance. The central. 
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BIsbIp, lies Oie Cliy f»F JialpiiF,, 


3 sra. 
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of fists 


I'its lIi|iisB«oss i^drsusjssil-t-BaJlisii Hisuln- 
Kty Baytssssls's! Sb’I SIssSjarssjH-iIIitify Sir Ssiwtli 
M&Mm ,^gcj|.lr. UssissiaiHr^ C^.C.sS.L, ’O.OJ.R, G.C.f.O.^ 
LLJjp fEeltuL. %lt(i 5 wsjs 8«s»na its stssil ejiiiss" {■« 

(emiiii ist ]if*'§8P„ Jits Itsss I»et*!S osb?” «,«5! 

ssssti siscti Ibses wiiDjes'5!»il jmsisiy iits|»ssrl:it!t; ibeB" 

e'«5Er-“!''L*< inBEBl {ipni^EEpMUnaSS. K»«Slfls SIBJsJ J’JiihvSBVS 

iBSaVn' BiEsljEEllfl** SEBBsl BSt.ljI'r WtSB'ks 

lijivu' SBP*e“!E siEEsi IsiES lBBBiBtSiEB«|s like shcj 

AilsJ't'i’ ll.sllp Ia!SDJ6S«;8«jl5 ISt'BBBSi* SlIBsl lllst* JsiSJSBU’ 

tsBBvi.' «»bib 5 ii«!I 5A( ri!ie‘ Gisv. Ilts IlBa'IitBEB.'is' ^■h!lB"^l” 
ssIsIb* B 8BEBSEiSi«‘«"tB«'’»* H pr«#vt*s'i»i!sl, isB inEisli'ssl'itBn ebF wIeMe 
ll is EttElr 5n*j'*‘.«>JSEt'F t<» tsif'EtiMssi Isis ssifr. ssf iwinjlv IsEi'Si 
a»f l'EIfM‘8««< In lllp> lEB«iislEB IVtJjileA FsslDlijBE" Ks‘lif*F Ts'EIsi', 
TIe*' SCjEfn" 3i|e'«ite'':El ts !i BBtmlE"! jii" fWJE^ 


s fi Si 


'c“ SB re* I 


ss pnahSa^* Efliifi«05'v„ pBsSfiiBfl*' mssS«“S’«m»rk.s 

SEEB#! StleSs like" SHSEB’ks 6ll“ !8«ivsEEBE*!“IBBI»B8{. Ellul 
eiiiitKsssissHjp 


SIi>» lliylEEEs'SS V!*!|{«*ii EiE«*'L’IB 1«1 BEE lPl!’2 loE* lllO 

L"59B'*8!s;«!i«#BE ««6' Kee!^ I’jliwsis'tl VIL ll«; i'IbJibvs a 


|sf«B’>J(saj.'ji ’>.sa8Eairf* «m CwB^EEfy-EiiBf’ *C5iEis„ 

TIe#* StjEff tBBSBtBBfSEiBDS SEES IlBEpi«B’isBl SiMTEE'e Tb'!IBIF=. 
|»m’i fE'SBSBB tjS' I2.!W piEBBi»»S SBIBli llSMl EVIB'tS, SJElt! IsM'Btl 
£«*£■«••*« B'fBBE-i'iliBIg SeI* {tinE8Br t(.«)8*0 iEEl'BIBEhyp 
t!rr8='>«EBi!i8* iEBi'siEElE-y L fatVEils’y sieeiI MEiSEeliy sebei! 

gfSBBje'' 5aBlili<'*Eryn TlBPE'e? sibv seI«>'«* flit? f*iH* P'eHs'*’' eeebbssIsi''!'*' 
isfig 4!,Ejd Ike elt!strk*& pylkss yjsil uLawklasEi’s 











CHAPTER: II, 


ERIEF HISTORY. 


|Kacliliwriliri' family of RajpufeSj which claims 
pended from Rama the hero of the Ramfiyan, 
j I legitimate cause for pride. In the short 
, (Wed for this sketch only a few of the more 
j t features of a most interesting history can 
utedo 

ia f 

‘ .,bf the dimness of a far back past some clear 
, Ifacts about the Kaehhwaha Rajputs emerge, 
j ';ble us to trace their route from Ayodhya, 
. their birth, to Dlmndhar, the ancient 

[ /aipur, where they now rule. Rohtasgarli on 
Son which they founded, and which still 
\he first place where they came clearly into 
j ^ \sn we find them in a tract of land between 
PIj, and PahuJ rivers to the north of Gwalior, 
lh(ct unmistakably bears their name to this 
next hear of them as having established 
1 if^/es in Narwar, some 50 miles to the south- 
^^lodern Gwalior. ' 

f’e they remained about eight and a half 
lis, and while they reigned here, one of thp 
/aha chiefs, named SuraJ Sen, built the 
jof Gwalior. 

t 

3 last historical event which brought them to 
d which they now occupy happened • iii the 



j'esF 11 iS Iss ilsEit feai’ DisHsejo 

®EiF®'ai,’ io g® fe DerEs fsi wrEiiw I® be pisstm 
liip.iglite!? o£ file JSsRg ce£ llial. plsEse. Beta 
Isig mi tills eraswl be appulMk'&l bis si 
sifuosed PararaSl I5j®g t® rale fm !e1s 
rotmw.dic Se sftectloi.? oi: geem 

|j.S 0 a S3 gmm lliaf- be ielajal long esteragb 
Ills iiepliOT to iMffi'p Ms plsiee^ As Use 
S®®sa bail m ossSj asssi was tlesirois ilssut- Is 
law sliemH take Isis plsse© aite Ms eleatli; I 
babl© tlsafe Ballia© Bsie fail n® great desks 
file rlsEMEiil issie @i a eesitesl witls 1- 
iit asiy mfs lie sMjeal ®b la Bssisa, aail tlseFi 
Ifee Magdem oi tlie Ksslsbwilsfi Msslpmls Ie 
Iss'lFe ■ ) 

i 

Emtmi Eafpataa w® at tSsis ti®i@ ’ { 
QBiaag petty Ma|pa6 eMefeg wliik tlie i 
BfeeagWdi w@F® I® tlie p®ssessi©E ©f flse I 
ladEga®!!® people wfe will be ® 0 tkeil later ' 
a® aiwsistuTOis eparlt like Balliac- Bae b' 
Sii© Selel vAercoE te dfeplaj Ills pmwess. 
iasteess ®E tfa 8ef®la Mfee ©£■ Sliaas, was li 
tMi Is® toek after iferaEsa®E© iglsfsssgj aed ©la 
saase to BaiigaA aSler Ms grigat asssestorc 

TIae siesl rafeFj &eW Ea®g follewesl 
@f Ms iitfarg asd pislied ®e to AmfceFo Hess 
Wd Is a g®Fg® ®f III© lillls wsis Iiekl l\r t- 
eMef BIsattoj leate ®i tine BaasEwafe Sllsias, a 
@1 111® Misia e©siiefaffifci0ir It wsf> evldeiifc 
e0ia{|Ber tMs plae© was t© ©Maio pFedaraiiEEin 
all the Mina tolbgie Isegesslan” sfor j ©liEgtor.'i 
til® sasgraiaaiy siraggfe wHels fe©k pliue 
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ills for tlio niaslt*!'y sliovviiig tliafc if"' was 
itli confiiui, but tlie Kackliwfilijisi caiiio 
ueroi'Sj and for some ceniuries Amber 
5 captial of Dliundhar, the name, as has 
mentioned, by which the country con- 
le Kachhwahus was at first known. 

ling rulers had enough to do in extending 
atinjj tlie kingdom which had been w'on ; 
)E dwelling on their exploits we pass on 
;he sixth in descent from Dulhae Rae, 
came into touch wdth the Silussalman iri- 
dia, in comiectioii with whom, in after 
Kaciihwahas were to play so important a 

or the stdce of clearness we shalljiave to ex- 
.itnation of Northern India at this time. 
; Qhasni had swept over the land harrying 
he went. After him came the Afghan 
din Ghori, w'lid made himself undisputed 
die Punjab. Prithvi Raj or Rui Pitliora, 
Hindu Emperor, a cliivalrons lover and 
liampion, in wliom was united the lord- 
ner and Delhi, was at that time endeavbur- 
itc the Rajputs against the Mussalmans, 
:ened to overrun Indiai Pajun had married 
aj's sister, an alliance, says Tod, “ perhaps 
le to the splendour of Fajun’s descent 
his “ personal, merit, ” and was appointed 
Is leading generals. In one of the many 
iich he fought he defeated Shihab-ud-din 
the Kaibar Pass and drove him towards 
He iriet a soldier’s death fighting for his 


J£ t 


Pars mount Jjoni in ■ " 
IMtlivi romnnuo 


ti 

ulavs" battl|j 
atiompt to ejp 


Prhieoss oJ: KanauJ, Tisc-ro is anotlierjll'i 
Pajini's tltiatii; but ilse. local evidence . 
ol* tlie narrative ffiveii above. 


The limits nssigneil to ns torhid n.®i i<ji 
describe the doings oi; the eleven siicceedin| 
silthongh there is rdramlanee of traditional' 
to rhow iliiit they -were not ''.va.nilng in t’j? 
ami courage VYhieh eharaefensc-d tljeir r] 
therefore; pass over these, and cojne to Pr 
and v.'fi take up ins history, heeanse he is tl 
those of the Amher Kings who ’vere cont- 

^3 I 

ous with the six groat. Moghul Emperor ]; 
Ihij reigned for three years affer Bahar - 
Indus, and Buwai Jai Singh was ndin.. \ 
during the last seven jears of Ain’ang;:^)'^ i\\ 
pJaipur chiefs, during the palinv days nf the' 
Enipire, had abundance r*" f.nr the e 

t heir splendid falents. and r.ic. 1-' an cnil . 
for tlsemseh'cs in history, tynte a nin-d • ■ 
fieside.5 the two above menLioiseJ, rrdei 
iVom tile time or Babar to Aunui. ! 
E-uJ this noteworthy thing must bo r.-e-rd.-r 
the persons of his twelve sons he I'miadt-f: 
JSothris or houses of Jaipur, Thcr are! 
aristocracy related to Sis Highiioi-s, t!;e [ 
and are coiisultsd on importaiir nnitrcr.s r '' 
State. 

Passing over a rather Imnldoiis p.cr:.:d .i 
yearsj .during which dissensions wc-r! riff 
family of Piitliv! BaJ, we find Bhar 2Ld^ '‘ 







’fed csn til© AmfjBi’ amML Tlie iimes 
Tito greal Slsigliiil powei’ ^tsss 
ins: over fela© land. Arabeif terfficoiy 
LI and .4,JnseFas well m GitJarafsIjejondj 
’ to be swallowed isp tbo Claiei tawsfe 
' witl® the Einjieroi’. IBSiar Mai lived 
’ Haanavaasa and Alsbar- swsd was felie 

a * 

‘Ee I'seeived from tlie Emperor -Babar 
igcaitj ®£ a eomiMaiiikw o£ SjOOOd 


Jass siiGeeedetl Ids fafcliei’j Bliar MaL In 
liiiOg lie was made a eomiiiiaiMler o£ 
hiee was a disMiigiiislied wan'ior^ and a. 
rsonal bravery It is irelatod oi liiin fclia& 
w'i ll£®' ai tSarhiL I& litqtpenod tliat; 
twitli IbraliliM Hnsalii Mir^a, o£ wliosm 
ffsisltg afe SartaL Ibrahim, had 1,00® 
^Gominaiids Akbar had gibont 153 meEi^ 
feJpMts. Man Singh the son &£ Blisig^ 
']t< kesitailon charged this large body 
'i 153 treepsi’Sc ‘® Bait he wiis so galled 
' archers that he had to ladl back; and 
formed by bodges of the prickly pear 
t admit o£ moi^ than tlai^e liorsemeii 
In this'gitiijitlosi three ®£ the enemy's 
pod up fcli© Ian©; am! attacked Akbar 
g^ntoihls men, lajsi Bhagwan Das 
forward, and reeelved one o£ the 
Isis speafg dlssKomifced hiiiis aisd 
ii'% eharged asiotherg the remainlsig 
,'and was pursued by Bhagwan Dai 

‘9 ^ 

n " 


Is the son and sueeesgos’ of Bhagwan 
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1 asra K 


Bfv r<’inii 


iJtej l-ipy. nja SiHel 

2 A>r«. Slsicfi wsis SIsb 

ifeksF for flRf'e-Pi re^ar?. Iff? eMramsa 
Et' till*-"’ '"iEVfi^cS&f IMSlsI 

Use Clreiii. JJihrn ^rfesTj f|PV‘?fsoiieil 


LBltiiiil tSS'^ |iiK«lils 3 f'*L 
iwiilKBrcl; (i.’.tiEB'fi wss-’ |o 9 “ 6 srlf"’ 5 «. ral 
C'cfflpitlev lais fk'J Ise'' gsf.ve !m 


at' h” 0 '!''|{r 3 „ FsflWSIiSf Ifbrt llpj? EslsO 

Mrsisisisra . 4 al""t?r?' '"t" tlj?'* I'asr?|s 3 ;i "s Hsi 
Pjsjli'Bi ! 5 EE«I tsMSs^"'! flsf rri''Li'rat‘!iTn: U’lliif 


I( 1 'SB!!< ksstin !!.■' 6 _'s»fE*Wl-*rf“ S, f 

EAse" 5 m«! ilse fEjaoi' rnsris 



sre'«“ri"a”iil .-BrciiSal' 
'e*o ft'llkik tEr 4 “ 


- '‘f U'Eriel 

•np a 

;.iik :u 


Bf!ra okai ft^iasfju h cIe«' [Liata 
Ilr'j a'iss'- aasi iiksal t v-tJ, 

1ep», wnla hir fesjadct <'iih ’r,,;-. r!r»a!4'“' 

/jriirasBjiV.iL'' 6 . 'sirM© •> | 


A? Vie?r«v aaP i;k»- li‘.'iiLp''r f(f% 

IViiiMsaliBiaa’j iiif»ps“Ep«“ii| ttkf^ j’fi'atn'vaM-l 

kaieEDp ivljfs feel 

Sise M«8|»;laaal ssa’aaaai'*.'?., A ls>'MEr v.r;j-^ 
KBackrysl Klee Swi aBB8at»Esmfii|-\ J^-^v 

Itt’SStl’Hj tiaaVW laEEES'»t‘'lt ylS flu"- iEIr«E-,i=v 
II Siva J;ai IeI*® 

fsPanritTg sasisl Imki ? e iiiti« K 

Airaasgralii aiKsaS?* Iieks r pFs^sisrE'’, 1 »ebb | 

WOES' ^8!0 pE’asMsS cEEa®8 tii»«ii fiij| '(|_ MsEipiir 

iTOFaS iSo ^©lasiHk Jilrraao ffia*r.| kria^isi”- iIk 
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f egsapSo Aisratig® 
ila® 

.1 lias M& skliB 


li Ja! Blsigli wa® ksog 
'■'jeari ©£ the reigii oE 
inself ill the Bukhaii i 
caused by tli® bresik- 
' the spleiidiil abilities 
^KerGigeda He reigaied 
iS’ang^eVs death, ' Tis© 
was most eskaordma^j.^ 
he Moghul Empire were 
,blng _fes_ pieoesi froni th© 
lad. began their pillaging 
als were eullenly foreliig 
«d;a© right to } Ih© virile 
'riew III the Punjab § and 
either the straggle ieinled 
Shah with Ins ruthless bato 
With this turmoil on all 


tol only inaintoined' his posl- 
houiidarles of his kingdom | 
found time for astronomical 
©n him u. European iepatatlon. 

.h© assE of Bawal d’alBlngisj Sij 
suseeeded after tiie death _ of his 
Bingh, H© was s valiant and 



j and the ‘town @£ 




I eifitho plsitt t"£ 

! FffOHi fllfC' tli'aili ct? jilatllio Bin^ 

' s»in;s o£ tlli'3 rt‘ig;a i<-S Kam Sinjg 
' isnoUnint? ttH awli aist^iMfsi- to ilsc 
' Tfeoovdc 

I « •' 

KaBffii BSn^i \T?is> *' a rnlw s£ si , 
and enligbtonmwii."® In f.he in^ 

' d&’utlve fimiisf' to ibc cSdremi . 
i I'Jildi marsbi'd in tlie diEVL’efton ol, 
manv »i»£ tiie rf'*£crj''ler^ viU 

V ^ b 

I E&boKfc ililrfcy ERri>^ft?aE-!; weii 
V ment on tlio lino o£ utarok Iii , 

tiniGlio ireeoireil Hmm ili'* ISmisL ’. 
district o£ Kh& Kuril!!. ll(? grei'iy 
i mlininistration oS tlio tanl pak'l '• 

I io the (ssuii^insioD Pnldio W-^iks. 

I i 

t 

' Kmii Binsh dTt?(l in nnd ' 3| 

I Me E»iop!i;ed ^ot!. Mad^ Ug tli?' 

’ The SSaSMEBija k iv^ y t«£ the igr,.' 

; puccucded. liia h^yalrr'tJhe SnyRT' 
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] Transport tiirps, which Is at the* . 
33rit!sli Cloverumcnt whcnerer It i* 
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Ivor hcokc out in 1|)1£ ?ho croi^s vnsii^> 
to the front where it is wiil wav. 
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Baring the terrible ferine of IgSJ-l 
CTciythiug lliat uoulti he done to 
and mitlgato their nnsiLorluuei;. Be i 
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■ ■ Bispijig-.Hif* pm«inii;Wsir, Ilis Hig 
OBilj spsur, his Traijsiiorf'. {.!or|is to tli. 
©OBik’iljsateil liherallj to dilSes’Pijt, Fiiiidfi 
with the* war. Jl!?.5iik*<i siihserihinw to th 
Km*dk*.work Cluihl, the Rt. Jolisi's Ainh 
©ro. His Highness has given ISs. I.OD.Oilf 
(»£■ Wales Jt«lle£ FianL Ms. J.O0.MO t 
Kellef Fund aiid Jls. si.OO.OOD towai’ils th 
the war. He lias also prcsentetl a liatte 
chine gisns as a thank o^ering foi’ th « 
H. I. M. she ICing-Einperor £rosn his- 
Franece 

* The SEaliaraJa loves and eares for his 
they know it and love him in s’etnm. 

Long Live The Maharajas 
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FdtQ til© ^^esfc end tie ©liaf p@g 
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fej, tl© mein st-reefe fesing 111 ft 
a! stmt wilds ,?uas lr©ai fij 
Fd mi Im whkh tl© 
ee fa fs-if astern leagf-k 

e® stories to aegoant foi? tfe© 
Ois® m ilmt thG 0?Hem= 
ag mad© and that thu Maliamla. 
laaatleal leatj lad tl© CSfy 
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out with mathematical precision. Another account , 
is that there was a shooting box and garden where 
the Alligator tank now is, and that the regular plan 
o£ the garden was copied in laying out the town ; a 
further story has it that Constantinople was taken 
as a model, and j’-et another that the Chandhi Ohouk at 
Delhi gave the Maharaja his idea. 

But however this may be, the result has been to 
produce wdiat must be one of the most striking and 
remarkable cities in Asia. A notable feature is that 
the whole city is of one uniform colour, viz., pink. 

This w’as not always the ease. Originally the colour 
was white. Then the late Chief Blaharaja Ram 
?5ingh tried colouring all the streets., differently, -| 
green, yellow, pink, &g. Einally pink was adopted I 
for the whole City. | 

The City is divided into ChoJcris or blocks, and | 
the blocks into Moliallas or quarters. There are 40? |i 
MoJiallas, and there is a Municipality of 26 members. 
Law and order are represented by a Foujdar fChief 
Magistrate), two Assistant Magistrates and a Policy 
force 855 strong, under a Kotvial (Superintendent^ 
and two Assistants. 

The streets are lit by gas, the number of Jets, 
being 836 and water is supplied both from wells 
and*£rom the Water Works on the AmauirShah 
river. These supply some 8,00,600 gallons of water a 
day, the number of taps being 1,255. 

The principal institutions and buildings will be 
found described under their respective heads, but the 
^^ollowiiig may be mentioned here ; (1) the Maharaja’s 
lace, embracing the Observatory {vide Appendix), 
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ifa wV ^ Polaee. kowevsr, is usually euted by 
ifa sonthem gate called the Tripolia (triple gatef 
which leads out o£ the priueipal road of the Ly. 

th„ p'ri tl>e Stables, 

S! while on 

tae light .3 the temple of Auand-Krishuaji and 
the Astronomical Observatoiy, 

All known as Pnrbia-ki Deorbi. 

All Jaipur subjects must dismount here from their 
conveyances and proceed the remainder o£ the way 
to the Palace on foot. It opens into another square, 
in the centre of which stands a fine structure in Jaipur 
ma^ile. On the north side of the square is the Saraj- 
ki-Deorhi or the 'Screen Gate, the gigantic brass 
doors ot which are of unique and remarkable construe^ 
tion. "inside is a paved court in which stands the 
Sarbata or Diwan-i-Khas. In this Hall, the Maha. 
raja holds his Darbars on all ordinary occasions and 
here also he gives bis State dinners. 

Bej ond the Sarbata to the East a gate leads to 
another and larger courtyard ooutaining the Sabha 
Newas or Diwan-iwAm. A small gate on the west 
side of the Sarbata, called Hidhsidhpol, leads to the 
court in the rear of Chandra Mahal or principal Palace, 
which faces the extensive Gardens, 

The Chandra Mahal which towers proudly above all 
the surrounding building, s is a seven-storied structure. 
On the ground floor is the Chandra Mandir and 
Pitam Hewas— a winter chamber glazed with talc. 
On the first floor is the Sukh Newas, which is richly 
decorated with floral designs. The portion of it nest 
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; tlie gardens is covered wiili fjiiaint pahifing.^ of much 
I liite'esfc. The second fioor is ciilleil tlie ffniig ^Xiiindir 

I or lutU of Pleasure, ihe wall an<! roof of whieli lire 

I adorned witls mirrors. The Soliha Newas or Hall of 

j Brilliancy eonies nexf,- ihen ihe Uhliahi Newas and 

I sliil Ingijor u[) the Sree !N»*\vas, At the summit is 
I the Mnkut Mandir or Crown Palace, from which a 
I grand view of the town and the surrounding hills and 
I forts is ohtainahle. 

Looking to the north the visitor can see the great, 
temple of Govindji, het.weon the upper and the h»wer 
gardens the Badal Mahal or the Olond Palace on 
the Jjorder of Talkatora, the Palace Lake, and tho 
di.stant walls of Amber. On the west, beneath the 
Kahargarh I'orfc, Iie.s ihe Pai’udo groiiml, and on tho 
oast and south, beyond the town, are tiio garden.? of 
wealtliy inhabitants. 

llie private Library and Armoury, with their in- 
I valuable treasures, are placed in buildings imniediattdy 
to Uie south of the Ohandra Mahal Ciourts. 

■iho [(I'iiicipal eiitruiice to the Palace', as already 
.staled, leads from the road lying to the east of tho 
iSai iiadd, through a scries of seven c dlosal gateways-, 
which form tile Iloyal Entry of the Palace, ami the 
only one that is considered auspicious for grand ccro-, 
nionial oeca.sion.s. 

Ihe Kjipat Kot-ka, or Bandar wal-ka Darwaxa, is 
the, first portal of the .series. Next comes the Ihindu- 
I bhipol, or the Drum Gate or Nakkar Kluina-ka-Dar- 
j waza, and leads the visitor to tho great Public Office.? 

1 eqnare, the Jaleb Chauk. Tiie third portal is the 

Udaipol, better known as the Simh .IJeorht, bej'ond 
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■^vliich cai'i'isif(os do not onliuanly pR.?.#. Then eoniG 
the Bijnypol, the Jayapol .md the Ga.iapol, that 
lead to I he Ooiirt ot“ the Diwan-i-Ain. The last oE 
Ihe series is the Atnhu])ol that coimeets this Court 
with that ol (ho Di\van-i-Kha». 

Ill trout ot the main eiitirmee to the Oliandra 
Mahal and (o tlie north lie the jialaoe g'ardens known 
SI5 the Jiii Xewas Gardens. 

Al the end oE the U[>per Gardens, or just in the 
centre of the Upper and Lower Gardens, slarnls the 
teinplo of Shri (xovindji, which contains a very tainoiis 
jiiKin-e ot Krishna, and heyond Govindji’s temples 
comes the Xiehia Bag or the Lower Gardens. 

Ai. llie northern extremity ot those gardens stands 
Jho Badal Mahal or Palace ot Clouds. 

To I, he west ot the gardens and approached by the 
Gnngori Gate, there is a largo square where on the 
oacjiMons ot important festivals, as the Gangor or 
y’ij, large crowtls of people assemble to witness 
displays ot horsemanship, and finally the passing of 
the pro.jossions connected with the respective festivals. 


o. Thk Aumoury. 

The Armoury is approached from the inner court- 
yard of tile Palace, and is only to he seen by His 
iligliness’ special jiermission. It contains many 
thousands ot arms ot every variety, and covering 
many centuries of Indian history. There arc swords, 
shields, spears, bows, inatchlocks and modern fire- 
arms, khattars and other daggers. Blaiiy of tho 
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s^i'ords ar© Persiaiij and among ilieni are blades o£ f 
rare worEmansbip and priceiegs value. Ba|pufc arras i 
of course predominate, and tb© sight of them enable.?, 
ilic mind to picture irithout any great ei^orfc of the ! 

jraagination battles ami forays and .deeds o£ chivalry ! 

and valour which not so long ago made up the life | 

of the Ifajput Chief and his nobles and followers. | 

Nor is the spirit of his anee-stors dead in the Rajput j 

of to-day. Under the P(«.i’ J^ntamiica there is . ! 

not much scope for deeds of arm.?, but the Rajput 
nevertheless retnaiiis what- he always was, a horji 
soldier and a gallant warrior. 


4. The ILieabaja’s LiBEAnr.- 


Tije Pothikhana or Library is in a room near 1 
the Armoury in the private part of the Palace, and j 
it can only he visited by His Highness® special per® I 
Biis,sion. 

It Goutalns manj'’ treasure.^ in the way of old 
Ijooks, maps, pictures and astroiiomicai in,strumentso 

Among th© books the mo.st noteworthy is a version 
Su Per.siaw of selections from the great Hitidn epic, the 
Mahabarta. The writer or translator is Abiil Faal, tho 
feinou,? poet of Akbar’s reigEi, The work is all liand“ j 
written, and that so beautifully as to put to shame 
the Eiiost injpro%'ed type of the present <ky. It is 
•profusely illu.itrated by the hands of all the most 
famous artists of fclie time. There are -four volumes, | 

asjd the whole work is one of esqui.site beauty and of i 

fabulous value. I 
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TFie maps too are full oE interest as sTio-wing wTiat 
i'lie state o£ cartographic art was in India two or 
three centuries ago. There are maps of Amber and 

I the snrroiinding conntrr, a map of the Punjab I 
(;eridently prepared for R.*.Ja Man when proceeding 
to the conquest oE ICabul), a map of Ujjarn, of Delhij, 
of Agra, of Mattni; &C'. 

The pictures include paintings of the Blognl 
Emperors of Delliiy. of the various Chiefs of Amhcr 
and Jaipur,, of the battle of Sarabhar and of Nadir 
Shall ordering a general massacre of the peojile of 
Delhi. 

In an upper story room'’are stored, and preserved 
pome of the (Dnginal astronomical instruments as 
prepared and used bj' Maharaja Sawai Jai Binglu 

I 

I 

f 

■ f 

I ' 

Tr. The Alligator TaskI 

I The Talkatora (Cup Labels or as visitors call it 

I the Alligator Tank, lies at the northern extremity of 
the Palace Gardens and immcdiatcliy beyond the Bfid'al i 
Mahal. There was always a hike- in this place, and | 
in the days when Amber was still the Capital the 
forests about the lake- provided a- faTonrite hunting 
ground for the Chiefs.' IVluit is now the Biidal 
Mahal was then a Shikar Odf. This Palace nia-y 
therefore chum to be the oldest bnilding in Jaipur. 

The tank is now crowded with alligators. These are 
regularly fed at the Darbar expense. They are quite 
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tame . and come up fclie steps of the tank to receive 
food from felie hands of the attendants, 

. A pastime occasionally indulged in is the fecd“ 
ing of the. alligators with a halt tied . to a long rope. 
This is thrown out into the tank and there is soon a 
battle royal for its possession. • The successful coui- 
bataut having bolted the bait, rope and all, a tug-of-war 
ensues between him and the men holding the rope. 
It takes many men to haul the .monster on shore. 
Finally he bites the rope through and escapes. 

There are other and more attractive scenes to be 
Witnessed, at the Bfidal Mahal, for it is hero that 
His Highness holds Durbars on the occasion of the 
Gangor and Tij festivals, and it is from here that the 
procession starts. Nothing can exceed the charm 
and beauty of the ceremonials connected with thes® 
fosfcivals. A leading feature is that on each occasion 
a different colour is prescribed, and all taking part 
must be dressed accordingly. The scene in a large 
Durbar hall full of nobles and officials all dressed in 
red and all decked out in their linosij Jewels is one) 
pot e.asily forgotten, 


6. The Stables. 

.The AtlsJi (from the Turkish word Aaf? a horse) 
©r stables are in the long street rimiiing cast and 
west, the entrance being near the Tripolia gate. 
They are placed round three sides of an extensive 
court-yard some 200 yards long. 

Only saddle horses are kept here. The number 
Is 'about 300, consisting of Arabs, Walors and country-? 
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; %YQds. Among the latter must be classecl the- heaiitb^ 
till Mai’vvari horses. Tlie Darbar have some line 
specimens, but the breed unEortiinatelj'' seems to be 
gradually dying out, ranch as in Baluchistan the 
line breed' o£ Baliich horse is disappeariiigi, 

The horses are- well looked aEfeeiv and. as; they get. 
regular exercise, either in the- court-yard. %vhich is- 
tanned for the purpose or elsewhere, they are in good 
working, condition and are not the- fatj useless- crea-” 
tures sometimes met with in Darbar stables^. 

At the near end of the enclosure is a handsome 
pavilion wliere on occasion visitors are seated and 
[! sliown various feats of eq.u.itation and of equine 

p cleverness. An interesting feature of -the stables are 

p the looms containing the house furniture used on 

i.| State occasions. It is-all very magnificent and costly.^ 

i] The annual cost to the Darbar for the main- 

tenanee of these »StabIes is about one and' a half lacs 
of rupees. This does not take into account the cost 
[; of carriage-horses, which come under a distinct 
department, 

- Mention should be made here of the high tower 

that rises above the stables and the adjoining street ;• 
it is known as the Ishari Lat, but is also called the- 
\ Swarga Suli (Heaven-darting j. It is said to. have- 

been built by Maharaja Ishaui Singh to enable him 
to overlook the wdiole city and see for himself what 
was going on. 


7. The Ram Newas Gardens. 

These fine public gardens lie to the south of the 
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OUy anil just bej'-onJ tlio Ajmer Gate. They sro 
always open and are £ree to all comers. 

The Albert Hall ( Museum ) ami (;he Mayo 
Hospital are situated within their limits, while the 
menagerie and the a\'iaries are also special features. 
For a fiirfclier description o£ the gardens see Chapter Y, 


S. T!ie Albert Hall a5?d MnsEuaL 

The Albert Ilall .stands in the Rain Nevvas or 
Public Gardens oE Jaipni’j immediattdy to the south 
of the City. The foundation stone w'as laid by Ilis 
Majesty King Edward the Yllth (then Prince oE 
Wales), on February Gth, 18 7 G. 

It was intended by His Highness Sir Sawai Ham 
Singh, G-.O.S.I., that this inagniGcent edifice should !)o 
a permanent memorial of the visit of his ilhistrions 
guest to his capital. The foundations and plinth 
w'ere wcdl advanced before his death in 1880, but 
the superstructure has hoon constructed during the 
reign of the present Chief, Colonel His Highness Sir 
Sawai Madho Singh, G.C.S.T., G.O.I.E., G.O.V.O., 
LL.D. C'oloiiel Sir Swiiiton Jacob, K.O.T.E., the late 
State Engineer at Jaipur, was the architect. , The 
building is in the Iiub-Saracenic stylo, with the 
modifications which were necessary to ada[)t it for 
use as a Museum and for modern' purposes of a 
public nature. The total cost amounted to nearly 
five lakhs of rupees. 

The attention of visitors is particularly dii'ccted 
to the details of the stone carving, w'hich in many 
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I in^itaiices are careful reproductions of well-known 
j examples of decorative work in the palaces iinc! tombs 
1 of Rajpntana, Delhi, Agra, and Fatehpur Sikri. 

,j ' ' ' ' 

i The central hall is' used as' a lecture or Darbar 

; room. There is a large portico, which is adorned with 
j careful reproductions in distemper of eontemporaiy 
I portraits of the Maharajas of Jaipur from 1503 A.B. 

I to the present date. On panels over the arches of the 
adjacent Courts, Colonel Jacob has caused mottoes to 
be engraved from the most renowned Indian classical 
works. The translations into JSntilish will be found 
on the corrc.sponding panels inside the corridors. 

The whole of the remaining rooms, corridors and • 
galleries are devoted to the Musenin, which was ' 
formally opened, in its present home, by Sir Edward | 
Bradford, in February 1887. 

I There was a small Natural History Museum in j 

I Jaipur in the time of . the late Maharaja, but, as it j 

failed to give satisfaction, bo abolished it. I 

I The present institution was established in 1881 I 

I as an Economic, Educational, and Industrial Art 

Museum. All expenses connected with it are met 

hy His Highness the Maharaja. The average yearly J 

attendance of visitors is 2,52,000 persons. The 1 

outer walls of the BJiisoum rooms are covered with I 

• * f 

largo pictures in diseinper. ‘ Those are intended to 
indicate the different influencos -which may- he 
supposed to have been at work in forming the Indo- | 
Persian or present stylo of local art. 

In the central corridor will bo' found six repro- 
ductions from the Razmnamali, a famous work of 
the time of the Emperor Akbar. The originals were 
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In. the small adjacent rooms old specimens of 
Indigenous metal work have been placed for the 
same purpose. Round the walls of these rooms 
will also be found a number of frames containing 
a cllection of peasant jewellery in base metal, 
because the oldest forms of ornament are found on 
such articles. 

A collection of duplicates of Jaipur exhibits in 
the Imperial Institute, London, in brass and other 
metals, and sacrificial utensils and metal work 
bought at the Punjab Exhibition of 18915-94 is shown 
in one of the smallest of the three metal rooms, and 
close at band the visitor will fitjd electrotypes of 
Indian coins from the earliest down to the fall of the 
Moghul Empire, with charts and 'maps descriptive 
of them and of the history of India. 

Ill one of the large cases in the second room a 
completely representative collection of Egyptian 
niitir|uities, which was made by His Excelloucy 
Brush Bev of Cairo, lias been arranged. 

As all the articles are genuine, and have been 
selected by so learned an authority, they may be 
considered to sufticicntly illustrate a most interesting 
.subject. The mummy of a priestess is also shown in 
a c.ase which was designed to imitate a funeral 
canopy, and in the central hall of the buildings will 
he found photogra{ilis of the most valuable objects in 
the great Museum at Cairo. 

The central hall being larger than the others, 
has several extra cases and two large pillar-stands 
of revolving frames. 

Wood-carving from many districts, ivory iulay^ 
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irory cas.n-ing7fi'om‘aIi parfcs oE India, Tenciian gln.% 
IneqGcr ’iTOrk, gjiriiei; jewellesy, pliotogi’aislis and 
paiiifcings, and niiseellaneous articles o£ all kinds are 
shown ill tkis room. Amongst the most prominent 
exhibits are the brass astronomical instruments and 
ihe terrestrial globe o£ Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh, the 
^ founder of Jaipur, which have been kindl.y lent from 
I liis private collection by His Highness the Maharaja 
himself I a series of impressions from each stone 
showing tlie mode of producing high-class elirorao- 
lithograjihs ; all the photographs issued at the doss 
of the Lahore and Simla Art Exhibitions : the illus- 
trations of Sir G. Birdwoods Art Manual; views of 
I the principal places of interest in the Jaipur State, 
I and of famous buildings in Rajputana and Central 
India — all by native artists. 

In the corridors behind this room and between 
those on the east and west, there are cases containing 
papier inachc models of the lieads of Jaipur jieople, 
each wearing an appropriate turban and having 
sectarian marks proper to the special castes ; also 
basket work, pith models, and wood carving inlaid 
with ivorj’’ or wire. There arc also pillar-stands 
carrying revolving frames, which are devoted to the 
exhibition of small textiles, lace, coloured photo- 
graphs, etc., and the walls are hung w'ith carpets and 
iOoordoths. A fine copper vase decorated with de- 
^igns from the caves of Ajunta is also sSto-wii. 

^ In the great west room are sliown Oriental poree» 
lain, pottery and lacquered ware. There are a few 
good examples in this, as in all the rooms of European 
Artwork, which are placed here for the study of 
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I artists. No European forms are allowed to be copied^ 

i all good specimens o£ Indian Artwork are Ereelj lent 

i to the local workmen for reproduction. 

Tlie small rooms at this end of the building are 
set apart for the exhibition of clay models and of 
j stone carving, particularly of images which Jaipur 

“j exports to all parts of the Hindu-Brahmanical w'orld® 

i A complete set of mythological figures in stone and 

! brass, and sacrificial appliances, and mj’-thologica! 

J paintings iHustrative of the Hindu Pantheon, has 

I been provided, because mythology is the key to 

( Hindu Art. 

! The upper floor of the Museum is set apart for 

■ the Educational, Scientific, and Economic sections. 
i At the top of the staircase Zoological collections 

i are arranged. They may be classified somewhat as 
I follows:— 

{ 1 . A synoptic or key case containing accurate 

• models, all on the same scale, of typical representa- 

! tives of the fauna of the world, arranged in their 

; natural surroundings. 

j 2. Similar pictorial representations of the. 

i animal kingdom. 



Blashka of Dresden, of the invertebrata, to illusiTate 
the lowest forms of life up to the mollusks, 

4. A type collection of shells, and a special 
series of Indian shells. 

5, Insects of all kinds, each class being illus« 
trated as far as possible by Indian examples. 

fi. A good stuffed specimen of each of the differ® 
ent classes of birds, reptiles, and animals, in most 
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I eases wifcli a skeleioii placed bj its side, and raouated 
I E!s a similar position. A Paris model sliowing the | 

I anatomy o£ cacb order. There are large models o£ a . ‘I 

I man, a horse, and a turkey. The models o£ the horse | 

i will be very isseful to iiati%'e veterinary surgeons. | 

7. Models to show how the processes o£ life are 1 
carried on in all branches o£ the animal kingdom, | 
divided into the following classes; — 

: L Digestive system. 

I 2. Organs o£ circulation. 

: 3. Nervous system. 

4. Organs of special sense, such as the 
eye and ear, on a large scale i 

/ *• * o 

!' 8. Collections to illustrate special subjects, such 

I as tlio poisonous snakes of India, the silk worms, &o. 
Similar models, also by Dr. Auzous, are shown in 
the botanical section. 

In the Eastern galleries, miscellaneous and edn« 
eatioual models and maps are shown, and in a corri- 
dor behind the great hall, plaster casts of Bactrian 
sculptures, the originals of which are at Lahore. 
Indian textiles of all kinds are also to be found in 
the upitairs galleries, as well as the economic products 
of the province of Rajputana. 



I 

Notice to Yisitors. I 

1, After they have examined the collections, ^ 
visitors are requested to write their names in a book | 
kept for the purpose. I 

2. To leave their sticks and umbrellas with the I 
attendants at the entrance turnstile. I 
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3. To consiiTfc the elerk or demonstrator on duty 
In ease o£ difficulty, or i£ they want information. 

. 4. If they desire anj'' special article to he copied 
to point it out to the demonstrator, who will place it 
at the disposal of the Principal of the School of Art 
for this purpose. 

Sales are not conducted in the Museum, as speci- 
mens of all kinds of local work can be procured at 
the School of Art, or at the sale rooms of Jaipur 
curio dealers, especially of Messrs. Zoraster & Co., 
and Messrs. Nur Bux & Co., in the Bhumia Easta. 

6. Tlie Honorary Secretary will always be happy 
to answer anj* special enquiries, and will be glad to 
receive any .suggestions, or to hear any complaints. 

The Museum attendants are absolutely prohibited 
from receiving gi'atuities. 

A Museum Handbook has been published, and 
can be purchased in the Bluseum. Catalogues have 
also been printed. 


9. School of Art. 

The School of Art was opened in 18S6 hj^ H. H, 
Maharaja Sewai Ram Singh. Dr. C. S. Vulentirie was 
the first Principal, and began the School with a staffi 
of teachers sent from the Madras School of Art. 
Surgeon-Major W. F. DeFabeck, I.M.S., was in charge 
from 16G9 to 1872 ; Mr. James Scorgie of the Bom- 
bay Education Department from 1872 to 1874, and 
Mr. Opendro Nath Sen from 1875 to 1907, when he 
died here. Munshi Kirpa Shankara, B. A., is the 
Principal of the School at present (1916). 

Unlike the School of Arts in the Presidency 
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lorn'iis, ilic Diirljav wislied to tnalco if. more si Scliool 
ol’ IiKlitsfrisil Art than oJ; the Fine Arts ; hence ail 
those branches o£ Industry, for which Jaipur is parti^ 
cnlarly iiofetl, received special afctenUon at the tiJiie 
oi’ the organiKal.ion of tlie Sfdiool : but at the same 
time Drawing and other branches of the Fine Arts, 
best ealetdated to refine and improve the taste of the 
people were not neglected. 

I The cotirsft of instruction was to ho altogether 

I of a parctical nature. In the terms of the Prospeetiis 
; “it was intended that the School should be supjdied 
I with Drawings, Blodcls, Chemical ami Philosophical 

j Apparatus and Machineiy. Tliat it .should po.s.se.«.s a 

Mn.«eiim, well fm’ni.shed with specimcn.s for the 
study of Natural History, Mineralogy and I'r.actical 
;• C4eoIog3%” Attached to the school there arc Work- 
i shops, whore praclical instruction i.s given to the slu- 
! d(*iits and where works of various kinds are executed 
j for the general public. 


I The Museum in the Albert Hall contains much 

I that can be useful in thi-s way, and visitor.s can have 
i reproductions made of many of the ai-ticles if they 
I wish it. There is a .show-room attached to the 
^ School for the .sale of the various article.s inanufac- 
( lured. 

•I 

h JSduealion is given free of charge, anil .scholar- 

I .‘^liipB are granted to de.serving .students.— The course 
varie.s from to 5 year.s. 

? The Butlf consists of a Principal, Vice-Principal, 

i four assistants and fifteen teachers. 

r Instruction is given in the following sulijeets : 

I (3) Drawing, Designing and Painting, (2) llodoiling, 
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and Pottery, (3) Electroplating, (4) Eiigravingy (5) 
^Sclll])ture, (6) Tnrneiy, (7) Carving in wood ant! 
stones, (8) Koftgan, (9) Carpentry, (10) Blacksinitli’s 
and Fitter’.s work, (11) Enamelling on gold and silver 
and brass, (12) Brass work, (13) Silver repousee 
work, (14) Bookbinding. 

The total number o£ students on the roll is 158 
the average daily attendance 135. 

The average annual grant for the maintenance 
of the School is about Ks. 12,000. 

x\n illustrated Catalogue of articles made in the 
School can be had on ajiplication to the Principal. 

The School of Art is open to visitors from sunrise 
to 10 or 11 A.M., in summer, and from 10. A. m., to 
5 r.M., in winter. 


10 The Mayo Hospital. 

The Hospital is situated in the Ram Newas 
Gardens immediately in front of the Sanganir Gate of 
the City. The institution is worth particular atten- 
tion, both for the sake of the fine edifice in which it 
is located and for the completeness and excellence of 
the arrangements. The people of Jaipur have reason 
to be grateful to the Chief that provides them with 
so great a boon. 

Additional notices regarding the hospital will be 
found under the “State Public Works Department,” 
and “ The State Medical Department,” Hard by 
the hospital .stands a statue of Lord Mayo, bearing 
the following interesting inscription: — 
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This statue is erected &?/ 

His Highness Sammaie Majakai Hindustan MaJ 
Hajendra Sri Mialiaraja HJiiraJ the Bhnorahh Sawai 
Ham Singh HaJiadur, G* C„ S. J.j 
as a tribute to the memorg of his most esteemed and 
lamented friend^ 

The Right Honorable 
Richard Soutlmell Bourhe, 

Baron Rass of Mass Viscount Mayo of Mong 
* Grower^ Sucth Earl of Mayo^ K.P.,P.C., LL.D.^ ' 
G,M.S.Ic Viceroy and Gomrnor-General of India. 

Whose able adniinistratlon and brillianfc career 
from 1869 to 1872 were marked by wisdom, justice 
and benevolence, and whose affable conduct, kind 
disposition, and earnest endeavours to do good to 
the millions o£ Her Majesty’s subjects in India, won 
for iiim the sincere regard and affection o£ the people. 
Indefatigable in the performance of his duties he 
personally visited all the dishint parts of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Empire, not forgetting even the territories of 
the Native Princes, whose interest he always had 
at heart. 

He signalized his tour through Eajpuiana in 
1870 by many an act of benevolence, and endeared 
his name to every one connected with that part of 
India. 

« 

Ahis I he fell a victim, in the prime of life, deei>ly 
regretted by all, to the cruel hand of an assassin, 
whilst discharging his duties as a public servant, at 
Hopetown, in the Andaman Islands, 8th Fobruarv 
18TS. 
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I 31. Tee Mahaeaja’s College. 

I This is one o£ the most imjjoilant institutions 

I in the fetate. The College building is an imposing 
I ctiiie ..tandin^ at one cornel* oE the Sanganir 
I Chouk (Square) and immediately opposite the Hiiwa 
; Mahal, ihe building was at one time a temple. 

I 

I The College hours are from 10 a.m., to 3-30 

I r.M., in winter and 6 to 10 a.m., in summer, and 
j visitors can he shown over the institution on sending 
ill their cards between these hours to the Principal, 
Munslii Maklian Lall Bi. A. An account of the 
i origin of the College and of the work it does, will he 
I found under “ Education iu the Jaipur State, ’* 
; Chapter TIL 

I 

12. The Public Libeaey, 

The Jaipur Public Library was founded by the 
late Maharaja Sawai Ram Singh in 1S66, for the 
benefit of the Maharaja's College and of the educated 
public in Jaipur. 

[ 

I It was reorganised and placed on its present 

i footing in 1881, chiefly through the joint exertions 
^ of the late Vice-President, Babii Blalieiidra Nath Sen, 
I and Colonel T. H. Hendley, G.LB., the then Resi- 
dency Surgeon. The Library contains works on 
various subjects English, Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian, 
Arabic and other languages. 

The total number of volumes is about seventeen 
thousand. 


lezz. 
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- A considerable number o£ newspapers anti ^ 
periodicals are also subscribed for anti made available | 

to the Public. | 

£ 

The Library is open to the public from 7 to 10 
o'clock ill fclio morning and from S-SO to 5-30 o’clock | 
in the afternoon throughout the year, except on 
Snndaj's and general holiday's. 

A peon is always on duty at the Library^ anti 
visitors desiring to see the premises out of hours or 
on holidays earn be shown round, I 

The Library is free to the Public, and all espeii- 
.diture is borne the State, Besides certain special | 
grants that are made for particular purposes, there is ] 
,a standing budget grant of Es. 2,500 a year for the j 
purchase of new books and other expenses connected 
?;Yitli the upkeep and luauagement, ; 

• I 

■^ISie affairs of the Library are conducted by a 1 
vGommittee consisting of a Piusideiifc, a Tice-President 1 
.and nine ordinary members, assisted by the Librarians | 

who is ox-oiEEcio the Secretary of the Gonjiuittee, | 

R. B. Piirohit (xopinatlj, M. A., is President of the I 
Library Goramittee at present. 

13. The EAm Mahae, 

This Is a remarkable structure built in the 
Baracenic style that stands at the corner of the 
B&iJganir Chopar (Sipsare) of the citj’. 

Sir Ed vy|n Arnold describes the Ha wa Mahal as 
‘"a Ti.siou of dai'ing and dainty loveliness, nine stories 
of rosy masonry and delicate overhanging balconies, 

^nd latitieed windows, soaring with tier after tier of 
|.anci.ft;d Erchiteeture in a pyramidal form, a ver/ 
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I inGuntain o£ ai-iy and andanioiis beauty, tlirongh the- 
1 thousand pierced screens and gilded arches o! wliicb 
I the Indian air blows cool over the flat roofs of the 
^:ery highest houses. Alladin’s magician could have 
I called, into existence no more marvellous abode, nor 
j was the pearl and silver palace of the Peri Banou, 
j more delicately charming.” 

;■ The building is nine stories^ bight- and a. very fine- 
I ’ide%v is to be had from the top. Behind the outer 
i face there is a large and comfortable place where the 
’ Durbar accommodates guests of importance.. 


i 

j 

,] 

\ 14*. jAIESi 

i 

There are two Jails in Jaipur ; The Sadar or 
Central Jail ; and' the Cliaiidpol or District Jail. 

! The Central Jail was- built about o2' years ag'oj, 

j and lies to- the east of the Ram- Newas Ghirdens. 

I 

\ The District Jail was completed' some 24 years 

• ago. It has been constructed, and arrrnged on the 
; most modern plan. It is situated on the roadifronii 
; the Railway Station, to the Chandpol Gate.. 

i 

The daily average number of prisoners in the two 
Jails during 1915 was 909-O2'; of these about S54’7S 
were males and 54*25- females. The average daily 
number of juveniles is very small, not generally 
exceeding 10 or about 1 per cent, of the total. niiinheE- 
j of prisoners. 
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I There !s separate provision in both Jails for male 

I and female term anti ander-trial prisoners. 

I ' . ‘ . 

I The female portion of the Central Jail is almost a 

I separate Jail in itself, and is a model of completeness 
I with, its own cells, hospital, latrines, bathing platforms, 
I - 'XYorhsheds 

I Thronghonfe both Jails the wards are spaeioiss and 

I airy, and sanitary arraugonients are attended to wdth 

I the greatest strictness. The rcgalation amount oE 

sleeping space is allowed for each prisoner, vb,, 50 
square foet or 648 eubic feet. The health of the 
prisoners is usually good aipl the death-rate is no more 
than 15 per 1,000. 

There is one eook-slied in eaeh jail, in which 
arrangements are made to cook separately for each 
elass of prisoners according to castes. Bach convict 
is allowed twelve ehhataks (one chhatak=2 oks.) of 
atta, two ehhataks of dal and 3 ehhataks of fresh 
vegetables, together with the necessary quantities of 
salt and eondinionts. Two meals a day arc issued, 

I sib,, at iO-30 in the morning and at a in the afternoon. 

The Jail staff consists of Uai Bahadur Seth Nau« 
ranga Uai Ehetan, Superintendent, two Davogas, two 
Naib Darogas, two Hospital Assistants, and 99 other 
derks, overseers, warders and menials. 

The prisoners chiefly consist of Minas, Rajputs, 
Brahmans and Muhainmadans with a sprinkling of 
©tlier casteso 

The principal crimes for wliioli the prisonres are 
sentenced ares theft, bad-livelihood, assault, rioting 
and criminal trespass. 
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The majority o£ the prisoners are nnd'er" seirtencs- 
o£ terms of froiif one month to two years. 

About 14: per cent, of the- prisoners- are empl'oj'ed 
on out-cluties> in gardens, &c., while- the rest are- giveiB 
I ■«:ork within the walk. 

I 

i The Jail Industries comprise carpet and darri 

I nanliing and. cloth weaving. The carpet in-d ustry has 
obtained a high- degree of excellence, and the carpets' 
turned out here are much in demand both- in India 
and in Europe and America. Persian, Tarkish and 
i'entral Asian designs- are copiedi. The prices o£ 
woollen, carpets vary from Es. 12 to Rs. 20 a square 
yard. Bikaner wool, which is the best obtainable, is 
largely used in the iail. 

I Pile- carpets- are- also- made of cotton-. They are- 

I of all dc.sign.Sj, and they are sold, at Rs. 6- per square- 
1 yai'd. 

The cotton durries turned out too.ai’c of excellent, 
quality and design. They are priced at Re. 1-8-0 to 
lls. 7 a sq^uare yard,, .-iccording to quality. Tenta 
too on a small scale are manufactured in the Jail. 

There is also a Printing. Pre.s,s- in the Central Jail^ 
where all the printing, w-ork of the State is done in: 
English, Persian, Nagari t\'pes or Litlio- 

The profit to the State- from jail manufactures- 
omiounted to lis. S8,,000 in. 1915. 

These two jails and the Lunatic A.sj’lum (which 
is also under the supervision of the Superintendent of 
Jai-ils.), were maintained by the Durbar at an annua-l) 
cost of about GC.OOO rupees in lOJoi 
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Besides the Superintendent., the Lunatic Asjdimi: 
staff consists of one Baroga, one Hospital Assistant 
j«id fourteen clerks, warders and menial servants. 

The )Superintendeut of Dispenraries and Yaecina- 
tion, Jaipur State, Jaiimr, is ex-ofScio Meilical 
Ofiicer of the Jails and the Lunatic Asyiuin. 

Permission to visit the jails can be obtained from 
the Superintendent either bj letter or on vi-sitors 
presenting their cards at the gates. 

10. All Saints Chukch. 

In 1875 the Jaipur Durbar guve a site of about 
17 biglm.s of land and a gram, of Rs. 3,000 towards 
the Building Fund of the Church here. The C4ovorii- 
ment of India gave a grant of Rs. 5,000, on the under- 
standing that the Church became the property of 
Government (letter ^o. 1&4 B. dated . 24th Hme 
1875 from the Government of India P. W. D., to the 
A. G. G.) The foundation stone was laid during the 
Episcopate of Bislmp Milman, Metropolitan of India, 
who took an interest in the work, and secured a grant 
of Rs. 1,000 from the Ohurcli Building Fund, and 
sent a liberal contribution himself. It will acconi" 
modate 100 persons. It was designed and constructed 
by Captain, afterwards Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob 
K. C. I. K, 0. Y. 0. 

The building was first opened for Divine Service 
on Oliristmns day 1876, and %vas consecrated on the 
4th August 1878 by the Most Rev. Dr. E. R. John- 
son, Bishop of Calcutta, and is named, “All Saints.’" 

It w'as decided' by the Foreign Department of the 
I Goramment of India (letter No. 679 I. G., dated 0tb 
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July 1880 to the Honourable the A. G.-G., £or Raj- 
pnfcanaj that tlie affairs o£ the Church at Jaipur 
should be administered by a Committee acting under 
the rules iu force in British Territory. 

i Ajmer and Jaipur were originally considered in 

j the Diocese of Calcutta, but since the Bishopric of 
f Nagpur has been established, both have been included 
( in the latter Diocese. 

i At first the Chaplain of Ajmer visited Jaipur 

1 once a month, latterly a Chaplain, whoso headquarters 
urc at Bandikui, has done so. 

I A register is kept in the vestry in which the 

I services — the names of those wdio officiate, the number 

of the congregation, and all matters of interest 
connected with the Church, are entered. 

The building itself is in the early English style 
with certain additions to make it suitable to this 
I country. 

I The nave is 55’ x 16', the chancel tho 

i apse X 8'. 

The vestry (12*xS’) is on one side of the chancel, 
the organ room and boll chamber (12’ x 8') on the 
other. They are separated from the chancel by an 
open arch with a brass rod and curtain. The entrance 
from the side aisles are through small marble arch- 
waj's, with foliated mouldings, and polished green 
marble pillars at the sides. 

The names of the Chaplains, the dates of their 
service, and facts connected with the history of the 
Church arc recorded on the walls of the vestry. The 
side aisles 8 feet wide, form passages ; they are sepa- 
rated from the nave by arched openings, the pillars 
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I coloiirotl Jiiipiir Marble is in course o£ eonstrucrion to 
^ the Memoiy o£ the late Lieut.-Colonel H. L. ShowerSj 
; 0. S. I., G. I. E., who (lied this year (1916), and who 

I lor 3 years was Eesident at Jaipur. This is the gift 

; of H. H. the Maharaja who has caused it to be erected 

! “as a mark of personal Friendship and Esteem”. Tlie 

greater portion of the floor of the Church is paved 
with slabs of local marble polished. 

I A peal of eight tubiihu.’ bells is provided in the 

1 iiirrcit. These were supplied by contributions from 

the congregation in 1891 ; they can be rung* by one 
person in the bell-room on the ground floor, 

I There is an entrance doorway on each side 

r protected from the sun and rain by a porch 7'x6‘in 
i which seats are provided on each side. 

i 

\ 

i The original cost of the Church was about 

i Us. 21,000, but additions have been made since. 

The Roman Catholic Church is situated near tlio 
1 Gliat gate of the City. 

I It owes its existence mainly to the liberality of 

i General Victor Law, who was Political Agent here 
i at one time. 

I _ ^ ' 

I It is well built, and the inside is decorated simjily 

hut in good taste. Rooms for the resident Priest and 

] an Assistant are attached to the building. Services 

I are regularl}’’ held here, 
t ■ 

i 16. Guest House Ram Bagh. 

} ... ' ' 

The original building and garden enclosure was j 

eonstriicted some 80 years ago and consisted of a very 


U 
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I large Durbar Hall, Eknked bj i\i’o small koiries 'cacli 
, consisting o£ one set oi rooms ivitb tin open Coui'fe 
j Yard. 

. j His Higfiness tlio Maharsijali desired that suitable 

I additions should be made to the original building so as 
j to serve as a Cluost House, and the present buildings 
I are constructed from designs furnished bj^^ Colonel Sir 
I Swiutou Jacob, K. C. I. JO., 0. V. 0- 

I The original Central Durbar Hall has been con- 

vei'ted into a large Reception Room with two side 
Moms to serve as reading and writing rooms with a 
raised Dais at the back. 

I A fine large Terandah overlooking the Garden 

I lias been added to the West. 

I The two side Kotries have been added to so as 

I each to provide one single and one double bod room 
suite with a private sitting room. 

j The Horth and South wings are entirely new. 

j In the North Bloch are a large Reception Room, 

and Dining Room, and a very fine double suite of ap- 
partiuonts with private sitting Room. 

The aceommodation in tlie South Block consists of 
a large Central Reception Room with four single bed 
room suites, and two private sitting and writing room. 

In the upper story of the Central Block are two 
very fine suites of double appartments with an open 
terrace between. 

The whole building is built of masourv plastered 
I with slabbed roofing. 


1 . 
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The Verandahs are paved and tessellated with 
marble, and the pillars are carved and o£ solid Jiaipur 
marble. 

The floors and dadoe are oE polished lirae plaster 
ornamented', and the door frames- e£ sand stone .with 
teals wood doors> 

Tlie arches of the Central Hall are filled with 
richlj^ carved screen work of solid marble. 

The balustrades^ brackets and sun-sbades are of 
Jaipur .sand stone. 

The work has been carried out by Lala Cliiman 
Lai, Darogah Imarat^ under the- direction of the 
Superintending Engineer and the Buildings are no\y 
practically complete. 

A garden remains to be Mtl out. 


17 . Hotels.. 

Fifty-seven years ago there was no suitable place, 
either witlirn or without the City, where the traveller 
could stay with comfort and convenience. The old 
serais, badly managed by their proprietors without 
any regard to cleanliness- and. rules of sanitation, 
were the only aArailable- places of rest. Later when 
the trunk road from Agra to Ajiner was constructed, 
it was thought expedient to provide staging bunga- 
lows at suitable distances for the use of travellersi. 
Thus a Dak Bungalow was provided for Jaipur. 

With the opening of the E'ailway line visitors 
Taegan coming in large numbers,, and the old Dak 
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t' BuHgjiIow was 510 longer sufficient Iii 1882, tliere 
fore, file Darbar sancfeioiied the opening o£ flie Kaiser® 
f 1-Hind Hotel as a prh^ate' enterprise, while the Dak 
ij Bungalow was also converted into a hotel under the 
6 jiaine o£ the Jaipur Hotel. The latter has now been 
|, rebuilt and transformed into a palatial and coinmo- 
1' dions building at a cost of 1^ lacs of rupees. It is situated 
I between the Station and the Ajmer Gate of the City 
|i adjoining the Government Telegraph , Office. Botli 

I d are under Darbar supervision and are well managed 
Institutions. The charges range from lls. 5 to Es. 1 
per diem. 

CJarriages and elephants (for Amber) are sup- 
plied by the Managers, and English-speaking guides 
are always available. 

I 

I ri, II MW 

I IS. The PEmoiPAL Shops. 

j There are in Jaipur a large number of sliops that 
I deal in articles likely to be required by visitors. 

I following are some of the best known, witli 

j their addresses and a summary of the articles they 
j sell. The prices at these shops are said to be fixed 
j prices. Complaints against the owners, if found to 
I be necessary, should be made in w’nting to the 
I Koujdar (City Magistrate), Jaipur. 

I For Jewellery and Precious Stones, Enamelled Work, 

1. Messrs. Fhulcliaud Kashinath, Gopalji-ka® 
Easta. 

I 2. Messrs. Sugancliand Sobhagehand, Jewellers, 

I' Johri Bajsar. 
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3. Messrs. Giilabcliand Ltinis & Co., Jewellers- 

Joliri Bazar. 

4. Tlie School o£ Arts, Kishenpol Bazar. 

Mir Brass, Embossed Worh, Steel Damascene Worl 
Indian Arms, Ivory and Sandal~wood Toy 
Lacquer and Paper MacM Worh, etc. 

1. The School o£ Arfcs, Kishenpol Bazar. 

2. Messrs. S. Zorasfcer & Co., Motisingh Bhomia 

ka-Rasfca, Johri Bazar. 

3. Messrs. Gobindram & Oocleyram, Ghandp 

Bazar. 

3. Messrs. Niirbukash & Kliiiclabus, Kishenp 
Bazar. 

5. Messrs. P. M. Alabiiksh & Co., Chaura East 

6. Messrs. Nurbus & Sons, Tripolia Bazar. 

7. 3'fessrs. Moulabus and Izzafcbiis, Johri Baz. 

S. Messrs. Sundarlal and Soils, Tripoli Bazar. 

9. Eiijpiitaiia Studio, Gangori Gate Bazar. 

Por Carpets and Barries. 

1. The Central Jail Workshop; 

2. Messrs S. Zoraster & Co. 

Eor Photographs, Paintings, etc-. 

1. Messrs. Gobindram & QaLleyrani^ Clumd 
Bazar. 

For Gold and Silver Embroidery, Old Arms (gem 
and imitation), Ancient Coins and old Brass IF 

1. Messrs. S. Zoraster & Co. 

2. Messrs. Nnrbaksh & IChudabuksh. 

3. Messrs. P. M. Alabuksh & Co. 
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For Fmiey PoUery and' Clay Fimres^ 

1, The School o£ Arts- 

2. Messrs, S, Eoraster & Oo. 

For Kathe Pictures,, 

1. Messrs. S. Zoraster & Co. 

2. Messrs. Gobindrara & Oodeyram. 

3. Messrs. P, M. Alabuksli & Co. 

4. Kalu Earn. Johri Bazar. 

For Marlile and other Stone Figures, Toys, Utensils, 
etc. j also Sandal-wood mid Ivory Toys, etc. 

1. The School o£ Arfc. 

2. Messrs. Soorajmal Maliram, Tripolia Bazar. 

3. Messrs. Debilal Chogalal, Tripolia Bazar. 

4. Messrs. Bijailal Ganesh, Tripolia Bazar. 

5. Messrs. Gobindram DlnninaluL Topkhana Desk 

For SanganiT Cloths, 

1, Messrs. Chimanlal Sasidorlal Chopar Sanganir 

2, Messrs. Ganesh Mahadeo, Chopar Sanganir 

3. Messrs. Eainpertap Gobindram Chopar Stin- 

ganir. 

4. Messrs, Johrilal Ganeshlal, Johri Bazar, 

For Samdas, Purrks, etc. 

1. Khajooi’ain, son o£ Jagannathj Johri Bazar. 

2. Badri, son ol! Rumnath, Johri Bazar.^ 

3. Dhanalal, son ofc' Sheobiiksh, Hawa hlahal. 

4. Damodar, son of Gangabnksh, Htiwamahal 



CIIArTKR IT, 

• THE EHin:RONS OF JAIPEJIt 


1. Amber, 

Tn a gorge o£ the lulls, called the Kali-Koljp 
jslioufi 7i miles from the. R.iillwny Station, lies 
Amber the ancient capital o£ tlie Kachwaha Rajputs, 
The road is via Sangauir Gate, along the Janhri Baaiai! 
to the Kuncl Manafc Glioulc, thence past the Sireli 
JJeohri (where the Jaipur State Council have their 
Offices) and out o£ the City by the Zorawar Singles 
Gate. For the first 2^ miles from this gate, as Har as a 
.small shrine known as the Kala Mahadev the road 
passes among many picturesque gardens and temples 
and not tar from tiie Jal Mahal or Water Palace in 
the bed of the Man Sugar Lake. 

For the remaining 1:^ miles a fine new road way 
2ott in width on an easy gradient winds through the 
hills and over the Ghat replacing the old steep track, 
whioli remains tor the use ot foot passengers. 

At the crest of the ridge the road passes through a 
fine ne\v arched Gateway flanked bastions with cre- 
nellated battlements, and a heavy cutting in the solid 
rock at a level of 39 feet below the old road. Thence 
after an easy descent the road runs along the borders of 
the Maota Lake to the Bilarara Garden from which 
an ascent is made to the Fort either on foot or on an 
elepluinta 
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,i lU’om the Dilaraiii Garden tlie meialled roarl 9 

r descends into the old town past the Nizaniat, -vvliich | 

r is located in a jSne old building' recently restored for | 

■ the purpose and thence npto the Birahi Ga'te, -with a j 

i branch road to the Rajawatan-ki-Haweli and dis- | 

; pensary. The Brahmans o£ the place say that it is i 

L named after Ainharisha or Amhnrikha, as it is 

pronounced here, the son of Mandhata, King of 
Ayodhysl. Tliis is probably correct, and in process 
of lime it has become shortened to its present form. 

’ Ihe origin of the termination ei\ ner or mer found 
I in so many place names in Bajputana has puzzled 
I philologists, and puzzles them still. 

It ■ivas the home of the Kachliwalnis for sis 
' centuries, being an ideal ly-strong place, and well 
I suited for the condition of things in tliose far hack 
! years. By reason of its cramped situation it became* 

• unlit for being the capital of such a large and 
i influential State as Jaipur had become, and so 
‘ Siwai Jai Singli built Jaipur si.K miles off. Tlie 
t difficulties in finding aecoinmodation seem to have 
I taxed the ingenuity of the growing population, for 
I the ruins of houses high up the brow of the hill are 

’ still to he seen. The wall round the town ■s.vas 

} pierced by three gates. First, the Blaota Gate, partly 
I demolished to allow the road from llie Jaipur direc- 
I tion, which skirts the Maota lake, to be made. Becond, i 
I Ike Biriilu Gate, ivhich opens on the Delhi road, 
j Third, the ICliori Gate, which leads to the rugged hills 
I covered with brushwood on that side of the town, 
i 

The expenditure on fortifications must have been 
enormous. Crowning the hills all round are walls 
of defence, many of them now crumbling to pieces 
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I 

s' clotletl af. iulervuls willi foi’niiilublc bastions. BeToml 
I the Kheri Gate is a tlouble row oE fortifications 

I rising one behind the other, pierced l)r two gjites, 

j each iuiving ite gaard. One interesting Fort far 
back on the crest of the hill,' in the lino of circum- 
i valhition to the north-west of the town, is deserving 

I of attention, not only heeause of its position, but 

f because there is a persistent tradition lliat this Fort, 
I named Knntalgarh, was a stronghold of the Minas 
i before the Eajputs came to this part of the coiintjy, 
i Kuiital, the fourth in descent from Diilliae Eao, may 

I fjave added to it, and named it after himself : but to 

! give colour to the probjibility of the tradition, tilery 

I are the remains of a Maiwasii, or Mina Settlement, 
I below the Fort. The hills round about arc the haunt 
j of tiger. 

The town itself is a mass of ruins. A few houses 
may he kept in repair by their owners, and tins 
pious worshippers who visit Amber imy have stayed 
the progress of dee.ay in some of the temples ; but the 
general impression left on the mind is a city in ruins. 
The Jsiggat Sironiani Temple is a very fine building 
in excellent condition, famous for its remarkable 
gate-way, and the beaiifeifully-earved shrine opposite 
ilic temple entrance dedicated to Gariirji, the vehicle 
of Yashnu. The temple of (Ambikcs)iwar) not far off, 
dedicated to Mahadeo, with a flight of steps leading 
down to the shrine, is also well worth seeing. But 
indeed to any one who has any love for the past. 
Amber is full of iilaeos and traditions which recall the 
deeds and personages of by-gone days. 

The Eajputs had a stiff struggle before they got 
possession of this famous place. The llajputs being 
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a superior race liad the ailvantag'e ; hut on the otlies’ 
hand the ■ Minas were dought}’ warriors, and above all 
thej' Avere figliting Eor their homes. 

The Palace is the most interesting object in a 
scene o£ romantic beauty and peaceEirlness. It is 
built on a projecting' pai-t of the hill overlooking the 
Hlaota Lake. Towering above the Palace 500ft. 
stand the Jaigaidr Fort, out of which rises the quaint 
I watch-tower called the Diwa Bui'J, fn>m' which the 
|| plain on the other side of the range of hills can be 
I scanned. The Palace is massive rather than orna- 
I mental', but its solemn grandeur suits its suiTonndings 
well', and expresses the character of the people who 
built it. It Aras commenced by Man Singh about 
1600 A. D. Adilitions were made by Mir/a Raja Jai 
Singh and it Avas completed in the IStli century by 
Siwai Jai Singh. To this latter Prince belongs the 
honour of having built that peerless gate way Avhich 
giA'es access to the DiAAaln-i-Khfiss. One lingers OA'er 
the lovely vigaa-s Avliich are to he got from different 
parts of the Palace, and both the Diwan-i-Amm and 
the Diwau-i-Khass are adusirable in construction and 
finish. 

Minas always . moimit guard in the Jaigarli Fort. 
Perhiips a feAV Avords about these people may not lie 
uninteresting to the reader. In regard to occupation 
the Slinas arc divided into two classes, the agricul- 
tural Minas .md the chaukedar Minas. Only the 
first, called here Baragaon-ke-Mina,. are employed 
as guards in the Palace and Forts. They are faithful 
and true. A Mina has been knoAvn to slay his son 
with his OAvn hand for having been found unfaithfrd. 




T1i<' 3" clilim fn 111’ fif on 

fin* i';!U»f»i’V. Mido ; IkiI, win'iJicr rhi’. £'o!i!n‘i*(i<iii wfoild 
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ij.!i own rljtn lW>vi jiiid 
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Hji.m ihc Niiy? sun! I.lm I'.’idjiir. Tlic.ir ni:irrl!io;(5 
roj'oinonn’M do indi fllilVj' mur.li j’l'nm Uio ftn’oinojunii 
ol' nllitM’ jliiidns. A !tnilirt>;in I'niployt'd (n (is 
tile dsiff* t(f and oklnu' jjn|i(»i'l,anl. inalf.t’fM, 

Widnwf^ ai'i! allnvvf'.d (,n l‘l^•nl.■n'^■y. Isaln'n, Haiuimuii 
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s'.'tri'is a li'nc, and involve, a Idiv^iiijii’. Tlio.^e ol’ (Jio 
edianln'dac i^linaK wlio hidon!*; In l.ln; Iif^ld,'lin;!;ei'ed 
I’ralevnii}' am infeiiHely anjiemlilioii.s. liel'iire /^oini^ 
on l-ladr nKjH'dil.iniiK omenH had ami fj;onrI alnudnlidy 
deeidi' (heir inoveincid)!. Tlio hrayine- of an a.-'S on 
i!hf: lei'll, llui Jionlin;^’ of an owl on I In* lej‘(., and (ho 
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hid it, neilber Ion/* imr |iur(ienbu'l,y (d»‘t*ji, mid il, iu an raey 
walk. 


cry o£ a jaclcal on the right indicate that their 
scheme o£ plunder -will he successful. The cry of 
the sarus is unlucky, so is the meeting o£ a cat, sheep 
or h 3 '£ena. According to last census there were over 
2,51,4:84 Minas in the State of Jaipur. 


. 2. Galta. 

Galfca is the name given to a beautiful and re- 
markable gorge in the hills to the eastward of the 
City oE Jaipur. The gorge, which is some 4^ miles 
distant from the Railway Station, is crowded from 
top to bottom with tanks and temples and places for 
the accommodation of devotees and pilgrims who 
gather here in considerable numbers. 

The place as a holj’’ resort dates from the time oE 
a saint named Galava, who spent his life here some 
fifteen centuries ago, and whose shrine is one of the 
places of pilgrimage. The Avord Galta is perhaps a 
corruption of his name, or is derived either from 
‘•Galtan,” a marshy place, or “Gallita,” a narrow 
passage. 

Passing through the Citj-, and not far away from 
the easternmost gate, fittingly termed the Siiraj Pol 
or Sun Portal, the road ends in gateway at the foot 
of the range of hills. Here begins a road paved 
Avith rough stones, Avhich goes in a zig-zag up the 
range, flanked on the raA'ine side b}’- a low wall. 
After a bend or two is a monastery quaintly coloured 
in red, half-way up the ascent is a roomy pax-ilion, and 
at the top are two Rest-houses or Banglas. In an 
alcove hard by is an inscription in Hindi, recording 
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; Ihfi amoniif, s^penfc 5n making ib(? road, and anollser 
j • (Inscribes how ilie road and the ])iivilions were 
cnnsfnieted by Shanilal Kayesl'li and his broilier, 
Sniulerlal, of the Jaipur State Service, to who-^e 
religious munificence various ghats and temples at 
Pushkar and Hardwar are also attributable. 




The crest of the ridge is about 330 ft. above the 
plain, and near the top on a projecting rocky platform 
.stands the famous temple dedicated to the Sun. 
This was built by liao Kirparam in the reign of 
Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II, and it is curious that 
liao Kirparam, who was a Jain, should have built a 
temple to the Sun. It is a fact however, that this 
Jain, representative of the Chiefs of Dhundhar at the 
Imperial Court at Delhi, was a sincere devotee of the 
gun, and he created no less than seven temples in 
honour of his god. His descendants in Jaipur are the 
horiditary worshippers at this temple to the present 
day. There is nothing remarkable about the temple 
as a building, but the view obtained from it of the 
City nestling, just at the foot of the hills, with its 
minarets, .palaces and gardens brought into relief by 
its setting of yellow sand, is superb and fascinating 
in the extreme. 


It is from here that the Image of the Snn is 
I carried in royal sbite throngh the City in a chariot 

! drawn by wdiite horses once a year, at the time of the 

I %-ernaI equinox-. His Highness the Maharaja with 

his Sirdars and officials, and with every accompani- 
j ment of Eastern pomp and splendour, himself joins the 

j procession, and the whole ceremony is one of the 

most brilliant of the niany fine scenes to be witnessed 
. in Jaipur. 


I 
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From the ridge, the road descends rapidly towards 
the Galt<i, passing in its course through wild aiid roehy 
cliffs, the abode o£ large troops o£ monkeys o£ both 
the grey and brown varieties. These hills are con- 
nected with a State game preserve £urther east, and 
the presence o£ tigers and panthers in the- neighboiir- 
huud is by iio means unusual. 

At the £oot o£ the first incline is a tank on the 
3’ight called Kadamha Kami, while to the left there 
is another known by the name o£ Yagja Kami, or 
sacrificial tank, crowned by an old temple where the 
saint Gttlara attained salvation by lifelong penance. 
Passing throngh a narrow doorway into the gorge 
itself, where llie rocks are hardly 50 ft, apart, one 
obtains a full view of the scene in all its weird and 
romantic beauty. Enclosed on either hand by pre- 
cipitous cliffs the gorge drops rapidly down till it is 
merged in the open plain some two miles away. 
From the very top a fine spring "which never fails 
even in the driest season gushes forth from the ever- 
sacred Gciumukli, and feeds a succession of tanks for 
the use of the bathers, while picturesque temples 
and other buildings meet and delight the eye all 
down the descent. Attention is drawn to the painted 
ceilings of some of the pavilions and towers near the 
fourth tank. 

The two principal temples are dedicated to Eam- 
chandraji. This deity and his hereditary priest are 
highly vennerated by the llamannja sect of Vah'h~ 
iiaca Hindus. 

Crowning the cliff on the left is an old fort called 
Eaghuuathgarh, while on the right side there is a 
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Clive in winch the Ssniit Ptn/ahariji liveil. He was | 

the religious preceptor of '^ahhujec, the well-known i 

saint an<l writer of llic Bhaktainala, who lived only ' ^ 
on milks fiod who is credited with luanj’’ miracleSj I 

including the taming o£ tigers, r 


' il. Ghat. _ | 

Ghat (pass) is the name given to the passage 
that leads through the hills to the south-east, along | 

t!ie main road to Agra. The approach is past the | 

Earn Newas Gardens, the Ajmer and Sanganir Gates j 
and the Central Jail. The length of- the pass is about I 
a mile, and it is enclosed on eitlier side hj’^ high cliffs, I 
on the northernmost o£ which stands the Amhagarh I 
Fort, which forms part o£ the outer line o£ circnm- | 
vallation that connects . Jaipur with Amher. The i 
road through the pass is most picturesque, being lined | 
on either side bj'- a continuous string o£ temples, I 
gardens and conntiy houses, belonging some to the I 
Darbar and others to nobles and trailo guilds o£ the I 
Oit3% The place is a great resort for pleasure parties 
from Jaipur. The large Darbar Ganien, called Eaj I 
Niwas, near the farther end of the pass is the place | 
best kept up and the best worth seeing. One of the 
gates of this garden is called the Machli Darwaza 
(Fish-Gate). It leads to some old temples with £re.sco 
paintings on the wall, which may he found of interest. 

The oldest buildings in Ghat must dale from 
the first occupation of Amber itself, as the pass 
eastwards is an easy one, a further attraction being 
the exeelleiit supply' of spring-water that flows from 
the neighbouring hills. Some three miles distant on 
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I the sonfch-oa.sfc side o£ the hills is the ancient village 

f o£ Kho, which Avas a Mina stronghold hefore tlie 

adv’ent oE the Kaclihwaha Rajputs in the countiy. 
An attractive legend told in Tod's Rajasthan connects 
this place with the arrival o£ Dulhae Rae, the first 
Rachhwaha ChicE to establish hiinselE in Rajputana^ 
Deprived oE his succession to Narwar, his mother fled 
■witli him as a child and found reEuge at Kho. The 
high destiny awaiting him was reA'ealed to the 
ppofilo on their finding a cohra rearing his head over 
the child as he sle[it. A large serpent carved in rode 
winch is to he seen at Kho, is to tliis day an object 
oE veneration among the people. 


4. Tiik Maharaja’s Cuattris. 

Tlic cenotai>hs oE the deceased rulers o£ Jaipur 

lie clustered near the village o£ Gaitor to the north- 

l east oE the Citv, and under the shadow oE the towerino’ 
'i * ^ 

i fortress oE Nahargurh. The road is through ah old 
I suburb called Brahmpuri which is situated just out- 

[ side the City wall, and which is said to have been 

formerly inhabited only b}’ the Brahmans. The 
cenotaphs arc in a neat enclosure in well-planted 
gardens, the trees oE which are full oE ..solemn-looking 
monkeys. 

The first Chattri seen on entering the walled 
s[)ace Avithin Avhich the tombs are grouped is 
that oE Maharaja SaAAVii Jai fSingh (1699-1743 A. D.). 
It i.s the finest o£ the lot, being constructed of 
the puro.st Avhitc marble from the quarrie.s at Rain- 
AA'uIIa, and adorned by rich and o-xquissite carving. 
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Iss a niehe iindor i,lsc upper plallersn oE f.!je Chluiiin 
f.hero i.s si lamp which has !)een kepj. huniing confiiiii- 
oiisly since Sawai Jas Singh’s death, A mode! oE 
tisis totnh is fco ho seen in the SontlE Kensington 
Iiiusetim, 

Anolher oE ilte Cfiattris wori.h notice is that o£ 
the late riilor, Maharaja Bam Singh 
It is huilt just to tho north of Sawai dai Singli”s 
Cliattri, and is an exact reproduction of the latter its 
style and ornamontation. 

The roniaiiiing Ghhattris rer|uire no separato 
mention. 


3. Tub Water Works. 

3’he Jaipur Water Works lie 11- miles to tlio 
north-west of tho Kailway Station. A sc*rios of wells 
sunk in the hed of the Ainani Shah river and con- 
nected hy tunnels eft'ectually tap tho waters of tho 
stream, and provide Jaipur with a constant supply of 
good water throughout the year. Tho whole scheino 
is a triumph of engineering skill, and the works are 
well worth a visit. 

A further notice of the subject will bo found iii 
chapter V, The State Public Works Department. 


6. Tub Imperial Service Transport Corps. 

The Jaipur Imperial Service Transport Corps- 


C’HAMEE I¥. 


was raised His Highness the Maharaja in ISSJI's 
%vi,th J ,000 ponies, 500 men and 400 carts. 

The present strength, is 1^200 ponies^ 16 tongas, 
560 carts and 792 men. 

! ■■ . . 

j In command oE the Corps is a Superintenden 

I (Rai Bahadur Hhanpat Rai, O.I.E., Sirdar Bahadur) 
who has under him an Assistant Supcnntendent aiw 
eight Troop OtHcers. 

The Corps look part in the Cliitral Expedition ii 
! S895-96, and in tVie Tirah Expeilition in 1897-98 

j when (lie excellent services it rendered were higlif^ 

appreciated hy the Military authorities and th 
(ioverniuent oC India. 

The •expenditure an the Corps for the past yea 
was about lis. 0 , 00 , 000 . 

The Corps has ambulance an-angements i 
accordance with the regulation ol! the St. 'John 
Ambulanee Associatian, and can remove at once 50 
sick or wounded men ; it makes in its awn workshop 
all its own carts, saddlery ami other gear. In fact i 
is most admirably organised, and it is a complet 
.sell'-contained unit ready to proceed anywhere at 
moment’s notice. 

The Jaipur State, too, obtains most iiseEul wor 
from the Corps in time of peace, for the carts ar 
continually em[ilo 3 ’ed on a Imndred and one duti 
all over the Capital. Among other services rendere 
the Superintendent and his men took entire char 
of the Jaipur Famine operations daring the famin 


CiWPTEU Bf. 


In IDOO and lOOfi. On llie first occasion it had 
charge o£ some 25,000 people uml on the latter OjOUO, 
and there is no doubt that a great many lives were 
saved owing to the prompt and eflicient aid the 
Coi'ps was able to give. 

Tlie Lines oE the Corps are about a mile to the 
north-west ol: the Itailway Station. 


7. The Naya Ghat Garuexs. 

Beyond the Transport Corps Lines and about two 
miles north-east o£ the Railway Station, there are 
some very beautiEuI ganlens lying in the bed oE the 
Amani-Shah river. The locality is known . as the 
Nay a Ghat. 

The gardens, which are some two miles long, were 
laid out in 1896 by Sardar Bahadur Dhaniiat Rai, 
C.T E., the Superintendent oE the Transport Corps, 
partly with tho aid oE the men oE the Gor()s and 
partly by employing famine labor. What was 
before a reed-grown pestilential swamp has been 
converted into one o£ the pleasantest spots in all 
(Jaipur. The people oE the City come here Ereelv, 
while during certain festivals us many as 20,001) 
sometimes assemble in the gardens. 

All, sorts of Emit and vegetables are grow'n in the 
gardens, as also various sorts oE grain and Eodder for 
the Eeeding oE the Transport ponies. The yearly 
mcouie derived at present is Rs. 8.000. 
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Tlifi imml, wiiiu.'ii was? eoiissr>riie?>eiii in JSiiSjSj lies 
aeiws iln* Aiiiaiii-lSlials stream, Iiiglier up 

fiiriiislies tlio water for the Jaipur Water Works, 
it was formerly known as tlie Sodliawala Bund as 


I. file village was granted by tbe Darbar to tlio 
i 

lias siiiee been known by its present name. 

’ 'I’lie Sake formed by fclie hmid is a fine place oi 
wafer a mile or more long by a width varying from 
fiO fo *200 yi-ars. As the bund consists entirely of 
sand and formerly had no permanent escape, a new 
clear overlall masonry waste weir, and paved ramp 
has insfe been oonstrneted wliieh w’ill ensure that 


Hows. Jjiere are several uoats, amo sue jisutL® jib 
well stocked with fish, mmrd and roJm for the most 
]iart. An hour or two spmit here is an agreeable way 
of passing u summer’s, evening. Fishing ho^vm’er is 
prohihifeil, and the use of the boats cannot he obtained 
osct'pf by special iierinission. 


9. Sanoasjer. 

^amoincr. seven miles to the south ©I Jaipur Gity.! 



EBsy bo i'sflclifffi (Mtliof by vtul or by jv ple!isfi,nfe diivo 
over SI good rotid. On Ujo ietfc soon al’fcer leaving 
Jaipur is to be seen Uio Mol,i Diingri (Pearl Hill) 
ivitli a fort and temple on the top. As the llailvvay 
Bfcation at Sanganer is nearly three miles from the 
towUj the visit is best made all the way by road. 

The town is an old one and i.? surrounded by a 
high wall, access being gained by a uauiber «l; strong 
gateways. 

The chief buildings of interest are a large inner 
gateway, the old palace, the ttiinons Jain temple 
which dates from the I Uh century and is one of the 
most beautiful and best preserved temples in the 
Bast ; tlie temple of »Sangabal)a an ancestor of the 
Jaipur Chiefs who flonrisiied some eighteen genera- 
tions back, and a Dsidupanthi monastery where the 
great Dadii, the founder of the Dadupanthi se.et of 
which the Magas in Jaipur are the principal 
representatives, is said to have lived. 

Sanganer is famous for its chintzes and mnsluis, 
these being stamped in a variety of pretty designs. 


10 The Hesidenoy. 

This beautiful and palatial building is the official 
residence provided by the Jaipur .Darbar for the use 
of the British Eesidenfc. It lies one mile to the sonth- 
e.ast of the Eailway Station. The oldest part of the 
building was constructed some one hundred and 
eighty years ago by Maji Shree Eanawatji Sahiba, 
wife of the. renowned Maharaja Sawai Jai Biugh IIj 
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the founder of Jaipur and daughter of Maliaran. 
Aniarsingli of Udaipur. Hence the house and th 
surronnding gardens are known as the ‘Maji-ka-bagh. 
Miidhosingliji, who eventually succeeded to the Cliief 
ship, was the son of Maharaja Jai Singh II,' by th'- 
Princess, and it is said that it is here he was born f A.D 
17ol), and soon after removed from here to Udaipu 
by Maharana Amarsingli,.his maternal uncle, for fea> 
of his being murdered by Ids elder half-brothe 
Maharaja Isrisinghji. 

(’a plain J. Stewart was tluj first Political Officei 
to live in the Blaji-ka-bagh. This was in 1821 A. D. 

ilie original building forms the soutbern line o 
the present group and faces the Sliabaii Obabutra am 
the g»ite. I his gate and the liigli masonry wal 
surrounding the inner garden also formed part of th . 
original abode of the iMaji. The gateway is of grea 
beauty being a copy of the famous ' gateway on 
Amber. The rooms forming the east wing and tlie 
billiard-room have . been added subsequently at 
different times. 

During the seige of Jaipur by Amir Khan and 
his Pindari freebooters (A.D. 1817) the Maji-ka-Bagh 
forineil tlie left of the enemy’s line, bis right touching 
the hills to tlie eastward, while the Bloti Dungri 
formed the coni re. 
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The Btase Fu-emc Woiiks 


This was slaFteil ahoisfj liSOs under Colenel C4d Ut* 
Priees o£ the Bomlijiy Armj. ihsee 2861 tip f® fh® 
year liOSs hai been iimler Colonels stow. Sir BwlEten 
Jaeok K. 0. 1® whose gerv.iees were leiife hv feh© 
doTeniiMsifc ®£ iMlisa Proiiii ISdS-lS h© was assisfceil 
!ij the’ hits Mr. T. W. MUeSs anti iiiie© 1896 bj Mr. 
C. 3§. Stofeherdj A. M. I. 0. E. 

gsnee 1901/ Mr. Btotlierd lias been in sole eliarg© 
ES. BraperifiiteEMSsag Etigiiieer. 

These OfHeers have been well assisfeetl hr th© 
Mlowiiig Assisfanfc EngiiseerSs who have .sill sloii© 
gootl work s Piindife Chasl Itaisi (ikeeasal), Itala Misp 
Ckintlg Bab® K. H. Makerjeo anti Lain Iisdra BahaL 
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CHAriER Ta 


ave about 302 miles oE metslle 
roads in the State, viz., the Agra and Ajmer lioa 
runs east and west through the State about 133 mil 
in length : the Jaipur and Tonk Hoad about 47 
miles, and the road from liindaun Hoad Station o 
the 11. M. Railwa}' to Keranli about 43 miles. 

The metiillcd roads in the City and vicinit 
aggregate about 47 miles. 

There are about 232 miles oE unmctalled road i 
the State. 

Irrhjatirm , — ^The number of Irrigation Works i 
the State under the management of tl»e Public Work 
Department is ; — 

Comjdeted 220 

Works in [)rogress 4 

The main distributaries vary in width from 5 i 
20 ft. 

The amount of w'ater considereil sutHcient t 
irrigate one acre is 1.00,000 eft., which allows £o 
wastage. 

Tliere are no perennial streams; every ejffor 
therefore has boon made to bmnl up every drop o 
water, that falls in the rains, whereever it is jmsssibl 
to do so. 

The total capital cost of all the works execute 
amounts to Rs. 69,43,135-8-5 and the total ainoun 
which it is estimated has been realised is lis 
1,09.83,274-4-9, up to 31st August, 1915. 
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Chapter To' 


In the Eoriner ease sufficient water was accwmula«> 
ted in a sinprle day to irrigate about 11^000 acres or 
approximately 17 square miles. In the latter easej 
the capacity oE the Tank being 1,24:1 millions eft. 
saifficient to irrigate about 10,OOD acres or 15 square 
miles, %vas impounded in a single day, which was als® 
the only fall of rain of importance in that district 
during that year. 


The following statement shews the csipital cost of 
a few only of the works done, the average annual 
s’e venue realised and the total revenue realised; — • 
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Total 

Outlay 

lis. 

Total 

Ucveiiiie 

Beulized. 

Hs. 

1. Nava Rag’tr Moza- 


Ft. 




bad 

1872 


38,052 

1,41,724 

3,296 

2. Fateli SagurTaiik. 

1876 

17 

17,487 

2,68,722 

6,890 

3. Klieri Pain 

1877 

40 

1,18,449 

2,33,744 

6,15i 

4. Moran Hagar 

1878 

17 

3,82.195 

12,58.098 

34,003 

ft. Kalegh Sugar ... 

1883 

26 

2,97,27.3 

8.86,(511 

27,706 

fi. Tori Kagar 

1887 

30 

6,3*4,549 

11,80,867 

42,174 

7. Boochnru 

1889 

55 

.3,46,398 

5,77,374 

22,207 

8. Blind Binor? and 

1878 

78 

f 




1895 


156,533 

,3,77,348 

10,1 99 

Lewali supply cut. 

1897 

jl7 

j 



9. Cliaponvarra 

1895 

17 

5,94,578 

4,36,131 

21,807 

11). Baiiitlia] Sugar ... 

, 1898 

29 

3,95,963 

2,42,662 

14,274 

11. llnnigni'li {'Crostli- 






waite) Sagar ... 

1902 

61 

5,61,364' 

b-l 

00 

65,202 

32. Bliairou Sagar 






Chiindaen 

3905 

20 

2,06,345 

3,12,561 

21,256 

33. Kali Poiigri 

1907 

10 

40,936 

36,738 

4,592 

14. Patau 

1907 

H 

55,379 

, 29,991 

3,749 

15. Hingoiiia 

3907 

15’ 

98 633 

47,576 

5,947 

36. Phil Nadi Bund... 

1911 

35 

3,22,079 

'1.20,145 

30,036 
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I [ These Irrigation Bands al^orJ examples of almost 

j every t^'pe of Tank Coiistriiefcion. 

The Band at Moran. — is an earthen dam 3,308 ft. 
long with masonry corewall and escape on rock clos- 
ing a gap in range of rocky hills, when full it has an 
area of 2 sejuare miles and a depth of 17 feet. 

I The KaJegli Band. — ^is constructed entirely of 

sand overlaid with rabble stone to prevent cutting 
by wave action, with a narrow escape cut in a neigh- 
bouring hill side. It impounds water to a depth of 
31 feet. 

The Tori Saf/ar. — ^is an eaythen dam with mason- 
ry core wall 6,400 ft. long and impounds water to 
a depth of 40 feet. 

The catchment area is .320 square miles and when ‘ j 
full the lank has area of six square miles and an irri- i 
gating capacity of 27 square miles. 

Boochara Band. — is a solid masonry dam 75 feet r 
high and 480 ft, long entirely surrounded by rocky | 
hills. 

1 

i The escape is over the top of dam and the cataract | 

! of escaping water is a magnificient sight, which has ! 

run as much as 4 feet deep. ;i 

• C7ia;wioa?’a - is an embankment of earth | 

j over 3 miles long with a central masonry escape and [ 

I core wall of 13,200 ft. in length. ; 

It covers an area of 4f sq. miles when full. 

The Ramgarli Bam. — (Orosthwaite Sagar) is pro- ; 
bably the most remarkable work in the State and 
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consists o£ an enornions sanJ dam DO feet hi Iieighi 
entirely overlaid with rubble stone. 


A masonry retaining wall 80 feet high built on 
! rock at one end separates the sand dam from the | 

j masonry escape 61 feet in height. When full the 

tank has an area of 6 scp miles and the greatest 
depth of water over the sluices is 61 feet. The main 
canai is 20 miles long with 210 miles of distributaries, 

The Dam is prettilj^ situated 20 miles North-east j 
i of Jaipur, among the hiifs, in the Gorge through 
|i which the Banganga River passes before, emerging on 
il to the plains, and just above the famous temple of 

t Jamwa Mataji which is yisited hy the Chiefs of 

Jaipur on their accession to the Gaddi. 

5 Here thej’’ are shaved, tlic process being part of 

il the ceremony connected with the accession. 

li 27ie JJliil J^adi Bund . — recently completed is 

i; situated 50 miles South-east of Jaipiu*. 

I Tlie main dam is of solid maoiiry 1,500 feet in 

I length and 35 feet in height, over the top of which 

; the surplus water escapes in a width of 361 feet. 

I There are 3 suppleraentaiy dams of earth work 

I and one o.f masonry closing gaps in range of hills 
I forming the line of the dam. 

j On July 14th, 1914, owing to exceptionally heavy 

I rainfall the tank overflowed and the water passed over 

I the top of the dam 3 feet deep, in a magnificieut 

j cascade 35 feet high. The overflow did not subside 

I for four days, and the total run-off as calculated conics 

I to 2,855 million eft. or sufficient to fill the tank 2^- 

I times over. 



CSAPTES 
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1 

When full the tank lias an avea o£ seven sqiiai'e j 
HiileSj and an irrigating capacity o£ 15 Sf|nare miles. j 

It lias already almndantly proved its value in, | 
times of scarcity and deficient rainfall. | 


The main canal is SO miles long and extends up 
to borders of the Kerauli State. 


■ There is probably no work in the State in which 
greater iirogress lias been made during the last 40 
years than in the construction of Irrigation Dam, and j 

there is also probably no work which is of greater j 

value in promoting the wealth and prosperity of the 
people a,s all the money expended in the construction 
of these dams is spent in the State, and the works 
themselves are a source of profit to the Durbar and of 
pernuiueufc benefit to the cultivators, I 


2Vie Water IT^orl-s. — ^Ahout 70 years ago a mnson^ 
sj dam 60 ft. high was built in the Anmni-Shah 
iilla, aboi^t miles west of the city, to supply the 
town with water. The mistake was to put a masonry I 
dam in such soil i it would have answered no doubt 3 
well enough if the bed and sides had been in rock, but I 

in this loose sandy soil when the reseivoir w'as nearly I 

full the water got round the west abutment, and I 
the dam was breached. i 


The late Maharaja Seivai Ram Singh who wit- 
nesseil the catastrophe described as “the grandest and 
most expensive taniasha he had ever seen.” 

In 1867 when Lieutenant Jacob came here as 
Executive Engineer, the town depended for pts drink- 
ing water upon wells in the city and in the suburbs. 
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ilte waff'!’ by steam pwmpsg to a reseiToli’ ®S2 
liigh groimilj and lef; ii gravitate to tite eitja 

As soon as the feisilultty of tli© Bcliem© was 
pFOved to tlae satishiekon o£ the BarbaVg saiicJion wat© 
M'aadilj given io eaitTviaig onfe the eomplet© prbJeeL 
B was free gift, to tlie eity hy H. IL the hif© Masliau-aijai 
Bewa! Haam Siaigh. The waatoF is puinpctl up f® si 
las'ig'lit oi 110 ft. into two service reservoirs which 
liasvG iseen haiiSfc on the isaitiiral high gromMl j each 
fa'sm'ois* is Ifi0\*IOO‘ aasd IS ft. sWp. The reser- 
voirs ai'o covei'anl over s iroas hssrred opeaiiiigs an’© 
left, ut the t«sp and aife the ends for veiitihition. 

The watfis" from one reservoir is allowcal to imi'’ 


heiaig pwinieil fnhj the other. The bottom of tli© 
reservoirs is 50 ft. ailjove Hie level of the main .street^ 
hraiieli pipi's aura laaid iai aill the prlneipal- streets amd 
sfaind patsis are erected at every street eoriies% 

The supply is aimistanf ilay and night, only tJsos© 
person.? who haave waiter, laid on to their houses pay 
any waitea’-rate. which is ehairged inonthlVj one rape© 
tor th(! hrst taip aim! eight anims for evoiy other taip. 


water-rare is fievieil on 


The water ivas first .supplied in iS74. 









Chapter F, 


An parthon tJain was Uien ljuilf across the nnlhili 
above the pnin|)in^ station ; the length is 800 £t. the top 
widtli 30 £L, ojid the width at the hottoin 400 £L, the 
height is Gift. It forms a solid liorizontal roadway 
across the N ullah. It was hegnn in July .1884, and 
completed in 3883, and .stops every drop of Avater 
that comes from a <Jrainage area of 13 .square mile-s. 

In Fehruaiy 1902, the re.serA'oir dried up, hut 
oiie-cjiiarter to one-tliird of the normal supi)ly of water 
to the city was still sup^died, hy a .supplementary tlam 
of the earth, below the main dam, to catch any ; 
leakage from it, and aicled by two large Wells 20 I 

and 25 feet diameter which had been .sank in the bed i 

of the reservoir, and were connected by a gallery with | 
each other and with the outlet .sluice ; but even thi.s 
was not sufficient, i 

In 1896 the rains partially failed, ami the rain- j 
fall of succeeding year.s being deficient, the bore.s of | 
the public tups were reduced to prevent wa.stc. 

Ill 3899 the rains totally failed, and though the 
rainfall of 1900 was heav'v, the fiood.s brouglit down .so 
much silt that the bed .silted up J5 ft. 

j 

In 1902 the re.servoir which for .sixteen year.s 
had never failed, dried up altogether; and 20 ft. of 
silt had accumulated over the origijyil Nullah bed. 

In 1905 the monisoon failed, no water came into 
the reservoir, and it Avas nece.s.sary to take energetic 
measures to supply the city. 

Mr. Stotherd, Avho Ava.s then Superintending Ingi- 1 
iicor, decided to sink the tavo existing AA’ells in tlio 1 



TOerTOir ssmela deepen, to liet-weess S0 and GO ft,, Ijelow 
tiie fsresont. bodj^and to sink eiglafc nwre wells ©ads 6i 
SO ft, iBiteriiia! diaineter am! 80 ft, aapswfe t® llj© saisBe 


OF deeper 


J?he wliole elinui o£ ten wells is coiineeted Iit a 
eifciilsiF masonij enlverfc ®£ 5 ft. 0 inelies internal dia- 
jnetoi *5 tlii'ongli wlsieli ati 18 indi cas^iron snetioi® 
main, radueing t® 10 inelies, is Isiid,. with branoln's 
down itito eaels wBh From this nnsin the ©sisfcsno' 
putnus are Slide to draw ©si the whole series at osie^ 
whetheiithe reservoir is eisiph- or whether It is ftslL. 
The water is sdwsn's elear ami praefciollj filtered, 
Etioh well is provided with a hand-rjiil and stops insid© 
•nid out, and the month is covered over to prevent 
eoniamination ami Iseep the water ft'ee from any 
vegetable growth. All the iivells have been banlsed 
witli earth outside. The eoniieeting gallery is 524 ft. 
Song, the pipe is laid on ashlar bloeks so as to leave th© 
Joints cleai" and enable the pipe to he packed up ’ire 
ease ol- need. The arching is keyed with ashlar ire 
which rings are fixed to enable any pip© t® be lifted at- 
any time. 

Tlie suction main runs in a eoiitinnous slop© of 
about 4 inch per 100 ft. dmmtmrds from the pumps ' to 
enable any leakage into the main from any eaus© to h© 
drawn ofi! without the possibility of an air look form- 
ing in ilie main, Bind stopping the Sow of water, 

An air vessel wbis placed on the highest point of 
file main, and a small continuous ejector has 
been fitted to the top of it, w'hich works aistemali- 
©ally dnj and night. 

The total length of the sueilon niaiii Is aboni 

IsTOO ft. 


i 
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r Tills work was completed kj jFelirnarjs 1908, and 
|i siitil the monsoon o£ 1908, tlio city was entirely 
j. clopeudenfc on the supply from these wells. 

Ill 1910 the Durbar sanctioned the sinkino' within 

I ^ 

the main reservoir o£ five additional wells, each of 20 
ft. internal diameter. 

These are more substantially hnilt than the first 
[j ten, and are connected by wrought iron tubes 21 inolies 
j diameter, through which a wronglit iron main 11 
I inches diameter connects them with the suction main 
I to the pumps. 

This work was delayed by floods in 1912 which 
overtopped and damaged the whole work, but was 
finally completed in 19 U, when the whole series of 
fifteen wells was raised 10 J feet so as to carry them 

above the highest flood level in the Reservoir. 

In 1913 two new sets of Pumps manufactured by 
Messrs. Hathorn Davey & Go., of Leeds each capable 
of pumping one million gallons in 21 hours, and two 
new Babcock Wilcox boilers were installed. 

Tliese have proved an immense success, and have 
reduced the actual cost of pumping to 1*37 annas per 
thousand gallons delivered. 

An average of 7,38,231 gallons were pumped 
dally into the City in 1915 which taking the population 
at 1,40,000 comes to about 5*27 gallons per head 
while during the hot months a maximum sii])ply of 
one million gallons a day was reached. 

Nevertheless the monsoon of 1915 was again a 
failure, and to cope with the resulting deficiency the 
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; 

; Diiiljsir 111 1916 SRiTctioncd tlic sinking' o'£ 0 , strppiGo 

I mentrirj batch o£ five more wells each o£ 15 ft. inter- 

I iial diameter and situated hslow the main dam which 

I are drawn by a supplementary pumping installation. 

The work on these wells is still in progress and' 
the supply to the City has been kept up without 
lestriction through-out the year in spite of the drought. 

The whole work has been an unremitting contest 
against a series oE recurring droughts during the last, 
twenty 3 'ears, coupled with additional trouble due to the 
gradual silting up -with sand of the main reservoir^ 
which has now a capacity of only one fifth of its 
former content, j 

Jaipur Sewai-Zlailliopur- — This is a Metre- 

Gauge lino 73 miles long made by the Jaipur Durbar, 
branching off from the Sanganer Station of the E. M. 
Eailway to Sewai-BIadhopnr, the South-east corner of 
the State, where it joins the Nagda-Miittra Broad' 
Gauge line made by the B. B. & 0. 1. Eailway Cora- 
j)aiyv. It w'as surveyed and earned out from the 
beginning to completion by Mr. Sfotlierd, assisted by 
one Assistant Engineer, Mr. Miikerjee. 

It runs through the centre of the soutliern portioir 
of the Jaipur State, passing important places, viz., 
Sanganer, Sheodaspura, Chatsii, Newai, Isarda, and 
Choutli-ka-Barwara. There are fourteen large and 
fifty-six small bridges. 

The principal wmrk on this railwaj'- is a bridge at 
the fifty-second mile, over the Eiver Banas, wdiere at 
this point in its course it drains an area of about 
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i lijOOO square miles. Tlie bridge consists oE iliirty 
' spans oE sisfcj feet girders. It is 1,974 ft, long from 
Eace to Eaee of aljufcinenfcs, and 65 ft. in height above 
the bed o£ the river at its deepest point. 'It is Eound- 
cd on rock. 

The Biver Banas is nowhere bridged in this State, 
it is only fordable at certain points in the dry season, 
and is impassable during floods in rains, excei)t in 
large 'flat-bottomed boats. The bridge thereEox’O 
' should prove very useful in providing communication 
across this large river; a foot-way is provided. 

The line was inspected by the Grovernment Ins-’ 
- pector of Railways, and was opened for traffic on 
October 11th, 1907. 

The Jaipur SliaiMiaimti Railway : — runs from. 
Jaipur City through the Horthern Portion of the 
State and has been surveyed and aligned up to Loharu 
in the Punjab a distance of l-il'dS inile.s of which 
nearly the whole yizi 139 miles lies entirely within 
the Jaipur State. 

Work on the first Section up to Sikar a distance of 
66-73 miles is ip progress, and the first 35*60 miles up 
to Ringas on the Rewari Phulera Railway has been 
completed and is now ready to be opened for traffic. 

On the completed section the line traverses a 
sandy bijt fertile country from wdiich isolated peaks 
.and high ranges of rocky hills crop out. 

The Stations have been located at Jaipur, West of 
•ibe (.'ity-Benar, Bbaton-ki-galli, Ohomoo, Goviudgarh, 
,Gnt11ia and’ Reengas. 


I 
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Three important rivers have Leen hridgeJ at the 
Eandi (5 spans o£ 60 ft. ) Govindgarh (4 spans of 60 
ft.) Eringas (4 spans of 60 ft.) all founded on wells 
sunk 35 to oO feet below the liver bed. 

The Albert Hall . — ^At the request of the late 
Maharaja jSevvai Earn Singh, the King Emperor when 
he visited India as Prince of Wales on the 6th 
Pebruaiy 1876, laid the Foundation Stone of this 
building. 

The object was to have a permanent memorial of 
the visit of las illustrious guest, to provide a suitable 
place for Museum,, and to have a place in the Public 
Gardens where visitors at any time can take shelter or 
rest. 

It was formally opened by Sir Edward Bradford, 
who was then A. G. G., in February, 1887. 

Local marbles and marble from Ajmer and Mek- 
ran a have been used in the decorative portions and in 
the floors. 

Tlie endeavour has been also tO' make the walls 
themselves a Museum, by taking advantage of many of 
the beautiful designs in old buildings near Delhi and 
Agra aiul elsewhere. In some cases designs have been 
followed; or have inspired the workmen here. 

The total cost of the building was Rs. 5,0i,036‘. 

The Muyo Ilospilal : — ^This was built by H. H. the 
Maharaja Sewai Earn Singh to commemorate the visit 
of Lord Mayo, the first Viceroy who came to Jaipur-, 


t 


I He laid tlie fonndafcion stone at tlie ref|uest o£ tlie 
I Maharaja, on the I4th Outoher, 1870. 

I 

I The design and working drawings were prepared 

I hy Surgeon-Major De-Fabeek, I. M. S., at that time 
I principal ot the School o£ Art here, but alterations 
i and additions have been made from time to time. 

i It was opened by Lord Hortlibrook in 187.5, who 

i at the same time unveiled the statue of liis jjredecees- 

I sor which stands in the Public Gardens close h 3 ^ 

I 

[ 

f Including detached wards there is accommoda- 

V 

f tion for iiboiit IGO in-patients. 

/ 

j 

j ' Gas and water are laid on. There arehaih-rooms, 
j store-rooms, special wards ; and in 1896 a special lunv 

I operation room, separate from the main Iniilding, 

' was added. A good dispensary and waiting place for 

out-patients are also provided. 

In 1912 a separate ■ward to the memory'' of the 
late Lt.-Colonel Ourzon IV^dlie, K. 0. I. B., C. Y. 0., | 

! was added consisting of five complete suites of rooms j 

for the residence and accommodation of better class | 
patients during their course of treatment at tlio Hos- 
pital, 

This block was opened hy Her Excellency Lady t 
Hardinge on 2Ist November, 1912. j 

^ . } 

i With the desire to commemorate Lady Hardinge, * 

I His Higlmess the Maharajah has ordered the construe- | 

I tion of Zenana Hospital Ward consisting of nine i 

I comjdete suites of rooms each with an upper story for j 

I the separate accommodation of purdah patients. l| 
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This Imilding is well in pi’ogvess nnd is estimated 
! to cost Rs. 43,000". 

Gallon Presses . — ^Applications having been made 
i hy ontsiclei's for permission to erect Hydraulic cotton 
Presses at Jaipur, the Durbar considered it better for 
: jnany reasons to erect State presses and to keep tbe 
! matter iu their own bands, 

i Two of ifasmytli Ti’ilson & Co., Steam Compound 

' Hydraulic Baling and Finishing Presses were erected 
\ near the Bailway Station at Jaipur in and at 

Jliudaun Road soon after : and when tbe cotton crop 
: is good, these presses give good returns. 

i 4 Gimnmj Factor//.’— was constructed in 19l§ 

; adjoining the State Cotton Press, 

I 

It is a fine block of buildings of lire proof ConS;« 
; trnetion, containing an engine room, boiler lionses 
Workshop, two opemer sheds and two wings eacli con- 
taining 20 gins or forty gins iu all, centrally driven 
; by a line of shafting in the basement running the 
i whole length of the building, the whole roofed with 

«' corrugated iron on steel trusses, A steel chimney has 
; also been erected 70 feet in height, 

j 

: Provision has also been maile for doubling the 

! factory whenever sufficient business is attracted to it. 

‘i 

i Stone and Marble Worlc . — Owing to the good 

white and coloured marbles obtainable here and to the 
skilled workmen in Jaipur, much excellent work has 
been done in marble and stone of late years here, 
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His object in choosing this site, \r{is to have the 
Giirdons close to the Citj'' Giites, so tliat even the poor- 
est might he able to take advantage of them. 

^ The Gardens were originally designed by Surgeon 
Mil jor De-Fahaek, 1. M. S., Avho was for sometime 
Principal of the Jaipur School of Art. 


One section is set apart for wild animals, 
aviaries for birds who feed on grain, ami for the 
feeding birds, are separate. The arrange.inont 
for the happiness and comfort of the birds is a 
sent feature. 


The 

meat- 

made 

plea- 


The cost of maintenance is about "Rs. 14,000 per 
annum for the Garden, and about Jis. 12,000 for the 
/zoological Section. Tliis money is all Imwever spent in 
the Stale, and affords einploj'inent and amusement to 
many. 


The sons of malis are taken as apprentices and are 
taught gardening work; also reailing, Avriting and 
ariilnnetic in the Vernacular; and are periodically 
e.xamined by the (Supervisor. 


The Maharja's Band phn’S in the Gardens one 
ev<>ning of the week. (Seats are liberally provided all 
over the Gardens. 


There is an open air Gymnasinm, a Cricket ground 
and a place for FootI»alI ; but there is not enough space 
to meet all the demands. 

The Gardens are popular, and it is a pleasing 
sight of an evening to see the numbers who freipient 
them, and show how well they appreciate all that has 
been done for tlieir pleasure and amusement. 
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THE STATE MEDICAL DEPAETBIEFT. 
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The Jaipur Biedical Deparfcmenf: under a successioH 
loE able direcfcors ending with Lt. Colonel J. iFisIierj 
I. ir. S., D. S. 0., the present Eesidency Surgeon, has 
attained a high degree o£ usefulness and success and 
the State is as proud of its medical instiutions as 
the people are appreciative of tlie benefits conferred 
<on them by the Durbar who maiutaiia them. 


In all there are 23 medical institutions maintained 
' l)y the State, viz., the Maj’o Hospital, the Lansdowne 
i Hospital, three Branch dispensaries, two Jail dispen« 
varies and a Lunatic As 3 duai in Jaipur itself, and 13 
dispeii.saries in the District, Hine of the latter have 
foeen opened sinee the aecesssion of the present Maha-» 
ffaja. There are also eight dispensaries maintained 
hj nobles in their respective Estates. 

I In all the Hospitals and dispensaries of the State, 

I 4.,I'8.9 iiJiJatients and 2, ©8,984 out-patients or a total of 
2,13,172 were treated during 1915. The total of 1905 
I was 1,83,951, This increase not only speahs for the 
I liberality of the Darbar, but reflects the highest credit 
1 ,011 the managenjent. 12,228 operations were performed 

I .during 1915. 

I The Ma^o Ehspital. — The central and headquarter 

I institution is the Maj'-o Ho,spital which, for the magni- 
I -ficence of its building, the perfection of its arrange- 
i inents and the extensive nature of the work done can 
I haye few rivals in Upper India. 



I 

I 
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Tj 

i 

I 

The Ebiwidution stone o£ Hie Hosiiitiil was laid in ;5 
3870 Lonl Mayo. It was opened in 1875 hj; Lord f 
Northbrook, who aUio unveiled at the same time the- i 
statue of Ilfs predecessor, which stands in the Eam i 
Newas Gardens close by. 

Inehuling the detaeried wards- there is aeeommo-- 
dation for 180 in-patients. Bindng the year 1915, ■ 

2,980 in-patients and 29;1:'80- out-patients or a total of i 
<12,400 were treated. The average daily attendan'ce- , 

of sick amounted to- 3’5(r'45 and 1191 major and 1,43d i 

minor total 2, b‘‘27 operations were- performed. Among ( 
the major operations were 605 cataract operations and 
6'3 stone. ! 

li 

r 

The attendance of w'oincn and children- is very ' 
large, being 46*53 per cent of the whole. In all the = 
institutions the average- is 51*07 per cent, i 

The hospital is pravided with, electric installation ! 
and an X-lhiys apparatus is in operation. i 

The female wing of the Ho.spital is conducted by 
a Lady Doctor who is- aided by a staff of female Medi- 
cal subordinates.. 

The Ho.spita-r building was designed’ by Dr. De- j 
Fabeck and has been considerably extended in all di^* , 
rections. Gas and water are hdd on-, and there are ' 
excellent bathrooms, stores, special wards, a specitvl 
operation room separate from the main building, a ; 

chemical lahoi'atorv and' a chamber for disrnfectinir ' 

clothes and bed'ding. The surgical ward and the f 
operation room Jire- paved with marble. The treatmenli '< 
given' is entirely freej and the in-patients- are- dieted at! j 
the expense of the State. ; 
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On Slst Novemeer 1912, Her Eseellenej'' Lady 
' Hardiiige opened the Ifew Cottage block at the Mayo 
Hospital which had been built as a Memorial to the late 
; Sir Ourzou Wyllioe This Cottage Hospital consists ol: 
I live separate quarters having sufficient accommodation 
j for five in-patients who ma}’^ live here with a*£ew mem- 
i bers o£ their family to attend upon them. These 
quarters have been provided with kitchen and other 
necessary arrangements. 

! " The Durbar have sanctioned the building of a 

j new block for families in memory of the late Lady 

; Hardinge on the west side of the operation room at 
the Mayo Hospital j the work is in progress. 

In the Lunatic Asylum there are at present 39 
male and 13 female inmates. 

Vacei?iaiio7i. — ^Upwards of 58,183 children were 
successfully vaccinated in 1915 by 40 operators. 

^ • Esclussive of the expenditure in the eight 

I dispensaries maintained by nobles, the average annual 
j cost of the medical Department for the past ten years 
I was Rs. 9656 , 83 - 0 - 0 . 


The institutions are under the supervision of Lt. 
Colonel J. Fisher, I. M. S., D. S. 0., who is assisted 
by a staff of three graduates of the Calcutta and Lahore 
Medical Colleges, 34 Sub Assistant Surgeons, and one 
qualified Female Assistant Surgeon. 

Lansdoione Hospital.— In 1891 a large hospital 
called the Lansdowne Hospital was built, with accom- 
modation for 25 in-patients. This Hospital is intended 
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losprvcasa Rcglmonial Hospita! for tlio Imperial 
Bervico Transport Corirs, for tlio Escort of His Iligh- 
npsstliG Maluilaja aiul as a General Hospital anti 
clispensaiy for tlip luimproiis work-people employed in 
t he Colton Press, iho Water Works anti adjacenti 
eslahlislimciils etc. 


i 

i 

\ 

1 

I 

♦ 

I 


Tlio Hospital accompanied the Transport Corps 
on active Forviee in 189.’> with the Chitral BolieO 
Eoree and in 1897 with tho Tirah Expeditionary 
Eorce. On «rd Kovemher 191-1, it accompanied iho 
Transport Corps on Active Service outside India. 

SimUaiVf Di^parlmmL — In 1895, a Banifary De- 
partment was instituted, with two Inspectors and an 
otlice stall’, and working in connection with it there is 
a Bacteriological Laboratory at tho Mayo Hospital. 


\ 

I 
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EDUCATION IN THE JAIPDE STATE. 
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The total number oC schools of all sorts in the 'j 

State, during the year ending 31st August, 1015, 1 

was 1,286 with 37,067 scholars, as against 882 schools 
.and 25,733 scholars in 1905-1906, a remarkable 
increase. 


There were two Gollegn.s — the Maharaja’s College 
with 12 Professors and 136 students, and the Sun.-J- 
• krit College with 12 Professors and 116 students. 
Detailed accounts of these will be given further on. 

The total number of Secondary schools was 3i 
with 4,391 scholars on the rolls. 17 of the schools 
were Anglo-Vernacular and 17 Vernacular Schools. 

The Primary Schools for hoys numhered ISl 
with 7,409 scholars, and those for girls 19 with 1,068 
pupils. 

Tltere wore also 10 Technical and Industrial 
Schools with 3.50 .scholars ; and the numljer of 
Indigenous schoohs was 1,010 with 23,597 pupils. 

The percentage of scholars to the schoolago 
population, taking the latter at 15 per cent, of the 
total population, was L7*.55 for boys, ’56 for girls and 
9*5 for boys and girls taken together, while the 
figures for 1905-1906 were only 13*43 for boys, "43 for 
girls aud 7’31 for boys and girls together. 


1 
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0£ the total niimliei' o£ pupil.?, 82' 91 percent, 
were Hiiulns. The rest were BLihomeJan.?, Jains 
I ami Ohri.stian.? in tlie proportion o£ 11’45, 5*62, and 
' *12 per cent., re.gpectively. 

ij The total State expenditure on edncation during 

[: mentioned was Its. 83,126, details o£ which 

[ are given below: — 

ft 


j\Iaharaja’s College 

• • • 

■ • • 

29,756 

]\raharaja’s Collegiate School 

• ft • 

13,170 

San.^krit College 

• • ■ 

ftft ■ 

6,658 

Sanskrit Collegiate School 

t ft 1 

2,116 

Chand[iol Scliool 

• • • 

ft ft • 

3,090 

Girl.*^’ Schools 

• • ■ 

• ft t 

1,638 

llajpnt School 

• • a 


2,112 

District Schools 

• • • 


12,599 

Inspection 


• ft* 

3,115 

Aid to Schools 

• • • 

• ft* 

762 

liozindari and other Funds 

« ft ft 

3, If).) 

Bnildiiig.? 

• • • 

ft ftft 

1,603 

jiii.scellaiK’ous 

• •• 

ftftft 

352 


• Total 

83,126 


Tlie following Colleges and Schools which are 
located in Jaipur City require separate notice. 

' The Maharajas Colleae . — ^The Maliaraja’s CoU 

! lege was the lir.st Public School opened in the State, 
It was establi.shed in 1811 during the minority o£ 
jMaharaja Kam Singh at the instance o£ Colonel 
Ludlow, the then Political Agent at Jaipiu'. Its 
[ object was to impart to the people oE Jaipur, tlie 
I rudiments o£ English education along with a knowledgo 
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f' 

q£ tlio Vernacular. Shortlj' aEtei'v^'ards SansItnC | 
and Hindi Classes were added. In 1865 the College * 
'R'as reorganised bf the late Rao Bahadur Kanti | 
Chandra Mukerji, who had then .just been | 

appointed Head Master, and its success as an cditca- 
tional establishment of the highest class may be | 
said to date from this period. In 1867 it sent up its j 
first batch of candidates for the Entrance Exainina- | 
tion of the Calcutta University. In 1876 it was 
raised to the F. A., Standard of that University and | 
so became a second grade College. When the Uni- ; 
versitN'^ of Allahabad was founded in 1888, the Jaiimr 'i 
C’ollege was afSliated to it up to the B. A., Standard, 
but the B. A., Classes were not actually opened until i 
July 1890. In 1891 it sent up its first candidates J 
for the B. A,, degree of the Allahabad University, i 
three of the candidates being successful. In 189’7 ;; 

the College wa.s also affiliated to the Calcutta Uni- • 
versity as a first grade College, and it obtained its J 
first M. A., degree of that Unrversitv in the folio winir t 
year. In 1900 the University of Allahabad reeognis- |j 
ed the College as qualified to teach up to the B.Sc. | 
Standard. The College Laboratory contains manv f! 
good instruments and appliances and tliese are being lu 
.stoadiy added to and brought up to date. Thus a |; 
high class Science education can he given. Indeed I 
the College may boast of being at present the only I: 
first-grade College of the Allahuhad University in all I 
Jlajputana, teaching the highest standards of the Ij 
University both in x\rts and Science. | 

I 

It is .'clso gratifying to note that one of the M, A.’s I 
in Sanskrit from this College competed in 1915 for the I 
Imperial Govoj'nment Scholarship for Ile.S(;areli^ Work | 
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i l 111 Sanslci’ifc: He won the soholarshfp and is now 
I conducting Research Work under the guidance o£ the 
i University Professor of J’ost Vedio Culture, Di% A, 
I Veiiis, M. A., D. Litt., G. I. E. 

l! 

I The results obtained by the College during the 

I last two decades aro shown as follows: — ^ 

5 ; 



'M. A. 

M. So. 

B. A. 

1 

B. So. 

Inter-: 

mediate. 

1897-1906 ... 

3 

X 

48 

X 

96 

1907-1916 ... 

8 

ft • 

60 

12 

X71 


I The College is open to all classes of His Highr 

I ness’ subjects. Students coming from other parts of 

fj the country are also admitted* A Silver Medal 

1] founded by Rord Northbrook in commenioi’ation of 

(j His Excellency’s visit to Jaipur in 1873, is annually 

I awarded to the student who beads the list of success-: 

1| fill candidates for University Examinations of the year 

I from the College, A Gold Medal is annually awarded 

!• to the best B, So. graduate to commemorate the visit 

I of His Highness Maharana Fateh Singhji Rahadur 

I of Udaipur, 

I There is a staff of twelve Professors, and the 

i students on the rolls number 136. The expenditure 

i during the year ending 31st August, 1915, auiounted 

to Rs. 29,756. 

}j 

I Connected \vith the Maharaja’s College are the 

•j! Collegiate School with 821 students ; Rie Chandpol 
i .pmnch School with 3J3 students and the 
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School "ivitli 3^ Stndents. Tlie first two are High 
'l Seliools ieacliing up to tke Matriculation Standard 
- o£ tlie Allahabad tJnirersitj, and the third Is a 
! special institution for the instruction of the sons oE 
i; the Nobles of the State, 
j, 

•j The Sanshit College . — ^This institution, which 

was founded in 1852, has now a staff of 12 Professors 
Jj and 116 scholars. The object is to give especially 

i to Brahmins a regular course of instruction in all 

J branches of Sanskrit learning, Grammar, 

; Philology, Philosophy, Logie, Literature, Mathematics 

Astronomy, Medicine, the Veds and Vedic Literature; 
and the titles of Aeharya, Shastri, and Upadhyay* arc 

ii conferred on successful students after systematic exa- 
minations conducted by eminent Sanskrit scholars from 

I Benares and Calcutta. 

£ A Gold medal is annually awarded to the best 

I student of the College in commemoration of the visit 

j of His Highness the Maharana Fateh Singh ji 

Bahadur of Udaipur. The annual expenditure of the 
College is Ils. 6,658. 

no 5 

! Girls’ Schools . — ^The first Girls* School in Jaipur 

I was established by His Highness Maharaja liain 

Singh in 1867. This school which is now known as 
t the .Jaipur Centi’al Girls’ School, met with many diffi- 
culties during its early existence arising from popular 
prejudice. But as the usefulness of female education 
I began to be understood, the opposition gradually sub„ 

' sided, and the school was more largely attended. In 


Acliarya is the highest degree obtained, nest in 
rank comes the Shastri, and the lowest is the Upadhyay. 
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3875 ih ree Brandi Sdiools were opened, viz., at Grliafe 
Darwazu, Gangapol andHutliroi, and in 1877 a Branch 
School was opened at Amber. All these schools are 
inuintained by the State. In 1898 the first Girls’ 
School under private management, nowlcnown as Jain 
Sarasvati Pathshala, was opened at Jaipur by the 
Jain community. In 1903 the Presbyterian Mission 
opened a Girls’ School at Sambhar. In 1904 another 
Jain Girls’ School known as Kanva Pathshala, was 
fstablislied at Jaipur. Daring the year ending 31st 
August, 1909, eleven new private Girls’ Schools were 
opened, four in the Jaipur Git}' by the Jains, four by 
the Seths at Ramgarh, Maudawa, Fatehpur and 
('hirawa respectively, and three by the Missions. The 
establishment of these Private Schools indicates a 
growing desire for female education among people, 
the Jain community taking the lead in the matter. 

Thus during the year ending 31st August, 3915, 
there were five Girls' Schools mainatainedby the State 
with 50(5 pupils on the rolls. The Staff consists of a 
Lady Superintendent and 17 Assistant Mistresses. 

The curriculum of these Schools includes elemen- 
tary education in Hindi, Urdu, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Indian History and Needle-work. 

The total State expenditure was Es. 4, 638. 

Besides the Collegiate School, there is the 
Mission School also a High School at Jaipur. In 
addition to these there is a High School at Jobner and 
another at Khetri maintained by the Thakur of Jobner 
and the Eaja of Khetri respectively. 

A number of private Schools for the education of 
boys in English, Sanskrit, Hindi and Urdu also 
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5 SKisi ^Isroisghoiifc tbe Biaie | of those the Jaiis DlgamljBB? 
I Patlishala, the Jais Swetamher Pafchshala, the Parika 

[i Patlishala and the Badachara ¥"idja1aya at Jaipiirg 

I and the Choran Sefiool, Chirawa Behoof, Khacharia- 
ji was School, Eamgarh School, Sikar School, Lach- 
:• niangarh School Ji’awalgarh School, Choori School 
j &e. in the district deserve Special mention. This vo- 
[ Inntasy establishment of educational institutions in 
I the State clearly proves that the people of Jaipur 
have begun to realize the true importance and ad" 
I Ti-antages of imparting healthy and useful education 
i lo their chiidreis. 
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1 

i INDUSTRIES OF THE STATE, 

j 

Jaipur is noted For fclie sldll of its artisans and the 
foeantifKl work they turn out. Since the foundation 
j of the City, two centuries ago, the Ruling phief& 
1 have alwaj's given great encouragement to arts and 
, industries, and Jaipur ranks first among the States 
f of Rajputana and Central India for the variety and 
I excellence of its productions. 

1 ' The following are some of the art niaiiii£ac= 
I tures;— 

j IVaiereoloier Famthig. — Pictures of Kings, 

I Princes, Queens, mythological deities, native ladies 

in various costumes, avatars, buildings, and other 
scenes of Maiiabharat and Bliagwat Piirans. Price 
varying from Re. 0-fi to E&. 2^-S per each piece. All 
modern works. 


Fatter^ in Forcelain . — ^Consisting of jars, vases, 
snraJiis, goblets, tiles, flasks, lotas, trays, teapots 
and cliamhoos, of al! kinds and of a variety of colours 
i and patterns. Price varying from Re. 0-8 to Es. 6 
I per piece according to the size, glaze and drawing, 
I and design in colours. 

( 

Brass-imvh — ^Consisting principally of bazar 
, shapes. Water vessels, drinking cups, cooking uten- 
; .«ils, spittoons, water bottles in zinc, idol thrones, and 

3 
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I • ’ 

If shrines, &c. Price varying from Be.' 1-5 to Es. 3-S 
; per seer, ucoording to the quality and the work done* 

l 

1 . . ' 

i Carving in Stone ( Small artiolea only ) — -Consist- * 

ing o£ mythological figares and deities and avatars 
^ in white marbles; also figares o£ animals, snakes, ; 

ji dogs, &o. Price varying from Es. 2 to Es. 25, 

jl according to work on each specimen. Marble cups . 

and trays and drinking vessels. Price varies from i 

I Be. 0-6 to Es. 4, 

1. 

^ ■ i 

Damaseening on Metal. — -Oonsisting of goblets, * 

I and damascened arms, sword-hilts, trays, including 
also Tuhnishan work, in gold and silver. Price 
;; varying from Es. 3 to Bs. 35 per each specimen. 

t -r , 

i Laoqnev and Papier-mdcM and Painted Toys i 

[; in IVood.—GonaUthifr of figures of elephants with j 

i howdalis, horses, camels and other animals. Idol ] 

{ swings and thrones and figures of men and women 
and other playthings in lacquer as well as in painted 

I wood. Price varies from one anna to Es. 3, 

(' 

i 

J' Cotton Print ( iS'aH^an»>)--!Consisting of Sanganir 

r and Bugrn chint/.os, handkerchiefs, neckties, sheets, 
t mantelpiece borders, scarfs, coloured yellow, green, 
t blue, pink, and black and white, also bedcovers and 

n tlnpata^ Price varying from Ee, 0-12 to Es, 5 

per piece, according to the fineness of cloth, coloqr 

I and other e:vcelleucies. ! 

t I' 

\l i 

I Jaipur Coloured Cloths ( Choondries J=T-Consist-, 

I ing cl)i.efly of turbans and tied cloth sarees or scarves || 
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called cboondri, breasf; cloths, and pandh'auga I 

lukrigas^ and Tariegated scarves. Price varies fi’om j 
lie, 1-8 to lis. 6 per piece. ijj 

Jaijnir Diirnes, — Price varies from Be. 1-4 to | 
Rs. 3 medium size. Ourrent rate,^ Es. 1 Per square | 
yard. | 

il 

Malpura Consisting o£ bedcovers, floor 

mats, namdah ghoogies or rain protectors, liorss j 

saddles, prayer rugs, round table mats, bathroom | 

mats, all in felt. Price varies from Es. 2-8 to Es. 1 5 
cache I 


Jaipur Enamel Jeicellerg. — All sorts of native | 
jewellery, and lockets, breast pins, broodies, scent j 
phials and boxes, trays, attardaas, ^'G. The ordinary 
enamel specimens vary between Es. 23 and Es. 28 a 
tola. Ordinary charges for enamelling Es 2 a tola, 
plus weight of the gold. 

* 

Gold Jewellerg. — The workmanship varies be- 
tween 4 annas to Es. 2 a tola, plus the value of 
the gold. I 

Silver Jewdlerg, — Half-amia to eight annas, and 
sometimes one rupee a tola. 

I^ew arms and Wea2}ons. — Swords, daggers, ; 
knives, shields, battle-axes, helmets, and other | 
weapons. Price varying between Es. 2 to Es. IQ j 
per specimen, according to quality. ; 
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J Collection of Peasant Jewellenj. — Complete set (i 

! in base metal, zinc and Grerman silver, available for { 
two rupees. [: 

[• 

Garnets and Crt/stal. — Consisting o£ garnet . | 
necklaces, aquamarina and crystal necklaces, and other i 
stones. tj 

: , ■ i 

Sandal- Wood. Toys, — ^Artistic figures of animals. | 
Prices generally vary from As. 8 to Ks. 2. |i 

Ivory 7 oys , — Small figures of animals of excel- !j 
lent workmanship. Prices vary from As. 8 to Es. 3. I 

lace, — Both silver and gold and of a variety of ( 
patterns and designs. Jaipur is wellk nown for its i 
lace on account of its durability. Prices vary from . | 
Eo. 1 to Ks. 3 per tola. j 

I 

1 Lac bangles known as choories of excellent design 

are a great attj'action of Jaipur. Prices generally ; 

vary from 1 pice to As. J per choori. ji 

TT’boi? carvhio , — in all varieties. Prices vary |! 
according to size of article and quality of workman- [' 
ship. j; 
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OHAPTEE IX. 

MINERALOGY„ 

The greater part o£ Jaipnr belongs to what has 
heeii termed from the principal feature in it, the 
Aravali Geological region. 

The roeks, which underlie the sandj and those 
■which crop out above it, belong to the crystalline 
and transition series, in which to the present day no 
fossils have been discovered, and consequently their 
age has not been determined. 

The Vindhyan rocks, from -which the red sand- 
stone of the Agra and Dehli forts was taken, touch 
them in the Hindaim district, and are posterior to 
them in age. The Vindhyan system is supposed to 
be older than the old red sandstone of Great Britain, 
or the Laurentain rocks. 

The soil is made up of the debris of these rocks, 
and towards the east of alluvium, or earth deposited 
from water, and of sand blown up, it is thought, from 
the western seas. 

In many places the earth is covered with a saline 
efiloresencs known as ** reii, which is injurious to 
Gulti'yation. On the reh soil the phenomenon of the 
mirage is often seen, 

’ There are numerons salt sources' in the State 
beside the Sambher lake. 

^ Eaukar, a concretionary carbonate of lime, of 
tiihich Indian roads are so often made, is a,i2otlier 
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product found in abundance- in Jaipur. The lime in i 

the kankar is of great value in agriculture, especially ] 

in the cultivation of cotton. j 

4 

h) 

Many valuable building stones are quarried in 1 
I Jaipur territory. Examples of them in the rough I 

i and carved state will be found in the Jaipur Museum. J 

j A little sandstone comes from Hindaun near the | 

Bharatpur and Karauli border. 

Valuable marbles are obtained from the quarries 
of Bassi and Eaialo in the north-east. Enormous 
slabs of mica schist, up to 30 feet in length, from the 
hill of Bhankri close to the town of Dausa, are used 
throughout Jaipur for roofing purposes. The stea- 
I tite, from which the Agra toys are made, is also, Mr. 

I Hacket says obtained from the Hindaun district of 
I Jaipur. Although the State is not rich in mineral 

ii wealth, copper, cobalt, and iron, especially the first 
two, have been obtained in paying quantities near 
Khetri. The scarcity of fuel is the chief difficulty in 
working the ores. 

Garnets of the best kind, the finest in the world, 
it is believed, are found in the Kaimahal hills near 
Banas and beryl is also obtained. 

I 

f 

f 

1 

' Note. — ^This article lias been contributed byi Colonel P. 

[ Durrell Pank, I. JI. tS., Eesidency Surgeon in Jaipur. 
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I There are two Missions located in Jaipur, one 1je~ | 

I longing to the United Free Church o£ Scotland and ;| 

j , the other Eoman Catholic. The Darbar willingly | 

I acquiesces in and even encourages their presence. :■ 

f I 

I The Presbyterian Mission was begun fifty years j 

I ago by the Rev. Dr. Yaleutine. On his way to the 1 
hills in 1866 he spent a few days with the Eesideiit, 

' Captain Bej^non. The Maharaja of that time, H. If. 

^ Sawai Sam Singhji, invited him to prescribe for his j 

(’ .sick quean, which he did. so successfully that the Chief 

p requested him to come and settle in Jaipur. .He was 

{■ joined by the Hev. John Traill in 1872 and bj’- the 

I Bev. 0-eorge Macalister in 1876. Mr. Traill and Mr. j 

T Slacalister worked together for many years, each in his j 

i omi way gaining the respect and affection of the 

j people. Mr. Traill made frequent tours in the district, | 

and so became known to multitudes of high and low. 

To all he was the same kind and genial friend. Mr. | 

I Macalister gave himself largely to educational work. j 

p In the great famine of 1900 he oi’ganised a scheme 

[j for the relief of pardanasliin women and indigent men 

I of the better ©lass, and through the committee then p 

^ formed was ijhle to do equally useful work in the jj 

i later famine of 1905. In recognition of this service i] 

j he received the Kaisar-i-Hiiid medal from the \ 

i Government of India. While for more general reasons i 

! the University of Edinburgh had already conferred on | 
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Irim' the iMnoi-ary Je^-ee oE Doctor of Dlvuiit}' Mr 

Train died snildoiilj- in 1909. Dr. Maealister leEt the’ 
Mission ill 1911. 

J 

^r-n the pioneer missionaries Miss Katherine 

Miller must also he mentioned. She will long be re- 
inemhered for her tireless devotion to the cause she 
repre.?ented. Educational work amongst the women 
; and girls oE the city dates Erom, the early days- o£ the 
ission ; through Miss Miller’s long service, coupled 
: with her Eervent appeals Eor additional help, it came 
to c legal ded, years ago,, not merely as an integral 
part but as one o£ the most important branehes of the 
Mission work. 

I 

j The excfdlent provision made- by the State Eor the 
i education o£ boys and young, men has rendered it 
: imnecessary for tlie Mission to plan any great exten- 
[ Sion in this direction. The number of applications^. 

1 however, for admi.ssion to the High School has raisedi 
j- the f|nc.stion of bettor accommodation. The vernacular 
, schools for hoys carried on by the Mission, number sis. 

, in the city and three in the district. 

i: 

, Medical missionary work was- opened i-u 1S9S by 
the location of a lady doctor in Jaipur. Her stay 
in India was interrupted, but her work here was- 
, resumed with the arrivM of Dr. Lillias Thomson-in 1 909. 
{Shortly afterwords a building was rented in the- 
Nahargarh-ka-Easta, which serves as a "Women’s 
; -Ho-spital and Dispen.sary. Two thoroughly qualified 
j medical mis.sionary ladies are now resident in the- 
I station, prepared to meet the needs of women and 
j children in this department. 

1 

( 

r 

ii^ 
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i In ilie year 19 12 His Higliness fclie present Malia- 

}i raja graciously made over to tlie Missioiij on the usual 
terms o£ tenure in a Kative State, a plot o£ land close 
S to the western gate of the city for the building of a 
church. Plans were very kindly prepared, free of cost, 
I by Colonel Sir >Swinton Jacob, late Superintending 
Engineer of the State, while in the erection of the 
; structure the Mission has been fortunate in receiving 
I constant help and guidance from his successor, Mr. 

C. E. Stotherd, M. I. C. E., and his assistiint, Labs, 
j Bhola Eath, B. A., L. 0. E. In the tower, after 
I completion, a clock is to be placed, beiiig a special gift 
j from His Highness. The marlile font is the gift of 
. the members of Ail Saints’ Church. The Indian 
Christian women have also made a contribution to- 
|, wards. the furnishing. With these exceptions, tin* cost 
I of the church over Rs. 33,000 has so far been met 
j entirely from the free-will offerings of the people of 
Scotland. 

; The last census gave for Jaipur the total of 61 

j Catholics, distributed as follows: — 

I Eurasians 48 

I Goanese § 

I Hindustanis ... ... 8 


Adjoining the chaped is St. Joseph School with 30 

I free boarders— mostly Bhils. These boys are trained 
as Catechists and Schoolmasters and intended to be 
used in tlie capacity of general helpers to the 
snisionaries working among the Bliil tribes of 
Central India. ® 


® Since the beginuiiig of the present war this school hag 
L«ecu closed (1916). 


!? 
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i| Staffi—Rev. Father Hippolytus, O.C. Chaplain* 

'! 

( The Jaipur Darbar coiitribates a monthly allow- 

j ance o£ Rs. 60 towards the support o£ the Chaplain, 
k All other expenses are defrayed by the Superior o£ 
I the Rajputana Mission.- 
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THE METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY, 


This institution ranks as a first class Meteorlo- 
.oical Observatory, an it was erected and fitted out 
at considerable cost by the Jaipur State. The lat© 
Mabaraja first opened an observatory within the 
Palace grounds, but as the site was unsuitable, the 
institution was removed in January 18S1 to its 
.present site near the Residency Surgeon’s house 
where the conditions are more characterisistic o£ the 
surromidhig country. Reports o£ all observations 
recorded are sent to the Government o£ India, and as 
according to Mr. Blandford, Jaipur occupies probably 
the most continental position in the Peninsula, they 
are doubtless valuable. Each morning throughout 
the . year observations taken at 8 o’clock are tele- 
graphed to the Simla and Bombay Meteorological 
Departments, 

Observations are made at 10 A. M., and 4 p.m, 
daily o£ all the usual instruments, which are placed in a 
shed open at the .side.s. The temperature o£ the soil 
on the surface is also read by the two observers, who 
form the staff. An improved Osier’s anemograph has 
for thity-six j-ears given a continuous record o£ the 
velocity, force and direction o£ the wind, as well as 
o£ the rainfall, by means of brass pencils which 
make traces on metallic paper placed on a revolving 
drum moved by clockwork. 
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The annual eKpendiiure is about Rs. 2,805. His 
Highness the Maharaja, who is much interested in 
the institution, consults the daily register which is 
sent to him. 

Simple meteorological observations are also 
recorded at the various dispensaries in the district 
and I’eported to the head-quarter station at Jaipur. 

The principal instruments used in the Observatory 
are; — 


Ordinary In.strdments. 

Fortions barometer by Gasella. 

Standard thermometer by Casella. 

Dry bulb thermometer by Casella. 

Wet bulb thermometer by Casella. 

Dry 3\Iaxirauin by Negrette & Zainbra. 

Dry Minimnin by Negrette & Zambra; 

Wet Minimum by Negrette & Zambra. 

Sun iherniometer by Solomon & Co. 
Thermometer on grass by Solomon & Co. 
Rain-gauge by Symon. 

Nephe and cope by Fineman. 

Sunshine recorder by Negrette & Zambra. 
Surface thermometer by Casella. 

Automatic Instkubients. 

Osier's anemograph by Black & Murray, 
Dine’s pressure tube anemometer by R. W, 
Muuro. 

Barograph by Richard Freres. 

Thermograph by Richard Freres. 
Selfrecording Eaingange by Lawrence and 
Mayo. 
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A Striking feafcnre o£ Jaipur is the number and 
variety o£ ifcs temples. There are over one thousand 
temples, and the citj and its people are famed for 
their piety, mueh as Benares, Brindaban &C.5 ar<S 
famed. The rulers too have always been piously 
inclined ; but. notwithstanding this they hare also 
been noted for the broad tolerance displayed towards 
other creeds. There are thus many religions repre“ 
sented in Jaipur, the Mahomedans alone numbering 
one-fifth of the whole population. The majority of the 
Hindus are Vaishnawas or believers in Vishnu and 
his different incarnations, Vishnu, tlie Preserver, is 
one of the Hindu Trinity or God-head. Next come 
the Shaivites or followers of Shiva, the destroyer, the 
third of the Trinity. Then rank the Shaktus or the 
devotees of Shakti (or Devi), the wife of Shiva or 
Mahadeva, After these may be mentioned in point 
of numbers the Jains, the Dadiipanthis, Jogis and 
Sadhus (of different sects) and the Arya Samajis, 


I The following is a brief description of the sects of 

I Hindus to be found in Jaipur. 

i 

I ■ I. Thb Vaishnawas. 


j These believe in Vishnu as being the Lord Creator 

1 and Preserver of the universe. As idols they havo 

I the image of Vishnu with his %vife Lakshmi repre= 

, 

1 
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sented as lying down on Shesha the great many- 
liooded serpent floating on endless oceans and from 
whoso navel shoots out the prime lotus hearing on its j 
blown flower the god Brahma with his four mouths 
and four hands each holding one of the four Vedas. 
They also worship Ramohandra and Shrikrishna the 
incarnations of Vishnu, and their images are also 
worshipped. Ramohandra or Rama is the Prince of | 

Ayodliya and the most virtuous and powerful Prince | 

of ancient India in whose heroic praise the great epic I 

tho Ramayan is sung, and whose laws and precepts ; 

are followed to this verj* day. He is worshipped with ^ 

his wife Sifca (incarnation of Lakshaihi, and some- • 

i lines grouped with his younger hrother Lakshman 
and his faithful devotee the great Hanuman, who 
helped him \i\ conquering (jeylon. Hanuman is also I 

worshipped separately, and many shrines and temples | 

in Jaipur are dedicated to him. Rama or Ramohandra ; 

is the great ancestor of the Kuchhawa Rajputs of ; 

Avhom the Maharaja of Jaipur is the head. The ; 

Yaishnawas (followers of Rama) are distinguished j 

for the purity of their lives. They wear two white 
or yellow vertical marks with red or yellow in 
tliLMu (^. The Followers of Krishna use another and 
thinner mark thus W with a round dot inside it. 1 
They also wear Malas { rosaries) of the Tulsi plant, 
lotus seeds &c. There are four principal Samprad- 1 

avas or sects of Vaislmawas, vh., (1) Ramnujas, , 

(2) Nimmarkas, (3^ Madhvas, (4^ Gokulasthas. 

The followers of all are to bo found in Jaipur. The 
Kimmarkas are the oldest sect but in point of 
numbers the Madhwas and Gokulasthas rank first. 

The Ramawats and Ramnandis with their different 
offsets, as the Kavirpanthis, i&c., belong to the first- 
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samedseet. Their eliieE slinnes in Jaipur are those 
3ti the Galta and that o£ Balanandjis Kamchandniji 

I 


The principal or seat o£ Guru, is at Eewasa, 
a town in Jaipur, while their most important shrines 
in Jaipur, are those o£ Slireeji and Gopal ji. 

The Madhwas are divided into diSerent classes 
and have their priiici|)al seats in Bengal, Orissa, 
Muttra, Brindaban, &c. 

In Jaipur the temples o£ the Goria section are 
those o£ Govindji in the Palace, Gopinathji in 
Pnranibusti and Binodi Lalji &C.5 near the Tripolia. 

. Pilgrims from Bengal and other places visit these 
rfirines and are largely supported by the State. 

The Gokulasthas’ big shrines do not now ejcist 
In Jaipui’, though there were two formerly ; one 
Gokuleshji is now at Kotali ; and the other, Madan- 
inohanji, now at Kama. The shrine of Govardhan- 
nathji in the Hawa Mahal is the only shrine of this 
sect at Jaipur. The seven principal ffadis or seats 
of this sect are the two named above, and five others, 
Mathures and Vithalnatli at Kotah, Dwarkanath 
at Kankroli (Udaipur), Srinathji and Nawanitpriya 
at Kathdwara. 

The Banianujis are worshippers of Rama, while 
the three others (Niininarkasi, Madhwas and Gokulas) 
are worshippers of Krishna, and show very small 
differences. Rama or Krishna is the impersonation 
of the “Purush” or the First Power .and Sita or 
Radha that of “Prakriti'’ or “ Maya, ” Kature or 
Illusion. They both are eternal and the prime causes 
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of the origin, existence and final disappearance of the 
universe. Salvation is obtained bj*- devotion to these 
and by leading a pure, nnblotted life. These cults 
are famous for the regularity and punctuality of their 
daily worship, the rich offerings to their deities, and 
festivities observed on the holj’' days dedicated to each. 

A section of the Nimmarkas also serve as a 
Militia in Jaipur, and are stationed in Torawati ; they 
look like the Xagas of the Dadupanthi sect. 

Originally all these sects had no distinction of 
castes ; any man who %vas converted a Vaishnava was 
i'(*gardod as a brother, ami even now the same law is 
followed with more or less force though the caste 
system has exercised its influence, so that Brahmans 
have got the predominance in all matters. While 
taking the Mahaprasad (the edibles tasted and 
approved by the Lord), all members of the sect can 
sit at the same place as members of the grand Brother- 
hood, no matter to what caste they belong, and are 
purified by the ceremony. 

For many centuries a verj’' great controversy 
existed between the S^iishnawas and the Shaivites 
(followers t)f Mahadeva), but time has gradually toned 
down the bitterness of feeling, and now each sect 
reverences the deity proper to the other as well as his 
own. 


2- SlIAlVITES. 

The Shaivites are the believers in Shiva (the 
blessed), also called Mahadeva (the great god), the 
third destroyer of the Hindu Triad. He is repre- 
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sentetl witli tlie Vedas as “Binlra"” fclie ien'iblo and 
In the Pnranas as the ''MerciEul/' He is an iinper^ 
soiiation 0H the Majesty and Wrath and Power o£ 
God and is worshipped mostly in the form oE a “Linga'’ 
a long cylindrical emblem representing the form o£ 
the universe. This “Linga” or “Find” is firm and 
Irarnorahle and should not he removed from the 
place where it is erected. The Liiiga image is sur- 
rounded hy the Images oE Parvati, wife of Shiva | 
Ganesh (god of fortune) son of Mahadeva ; ICartik 
(god of war), another son of Mahadeva ; the Nandi or 
Nandia (the bull) who carries Mahadeva ; also Sinha 
(the lion) on whom Parv-ati rides. Offerings and 
w’orship take place generally in the mornings and 
evenings. Tlie merciful “Bholanath” (another 
epithet of Shiva) is pleased with a simple pouring of 
water with sincere devotion of a worshipperj and 
grants what is desired by him. ‘In principles salva- 
tion is obtained by assiduous devotion and medita- 
tion and leading a life of pure morality according to 
the injuuetioiES of the codes. 


3. Shaktas. 

Parvati (also called I>eu or Mata) is another, 
name of Shakti, whose followers form the sect of 
Shaktas. Just as in Vaishnawas there is a class who 
believe Lakshmi (wife of Vishnu) to be the only 
Adorable Deity who can save man, so this sect of 
,\Shaktas is only an offset from the main stock of 
Shaivites and believe that Devi is the only object 
worthy of worship and capable of granting salvation, 
&c. She is also worshipped under the name of 


ars 
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I Kali or Muhakali and lias her shrine at AniLer were 

li she is known by the name of SJiila Devi (the goddess ' 

It of the slab). A goat is sacrificed to her every morn- " 

' ing, and her image, with eight hands riding on a 

I lion and killing the demon called. MaJiisasw\ is most 

1 ; awe-imposing. Her famous shrines are at Calcutta . 

! and Xagarkot (in the Himalayas). The infinence of 

this sect is evinced in there being in every family of { 

- all Hindu creeds one household or family Devi or i 

’ Mata called also Kula Devi, who is generally wor- 

shipped twice in the year with great festivities. j 

I The Kula Devi of the Kachhawas is Jamicai, whose j 

I principal shrine is near Ramgarh about ten miles to | 

I the north-east of Amber. Just as there are differ- 

\ cut names, incarnations and forms of Vishnu and ; 

i jMahadeva, so are there of Parvati. Kara Durga& | 

[, (nine goddesses), also called Mavalis are the nine 

' different deities of the sect, and according to the 

j, Tuntric system the Devis have the power to assume 

i' any of the.so forms to help her devotees. The Shale- ; 

I tas and Shaivites conjointly have another class called ! 

i the Bum Margas, who believe that salvation can be i 

; obtained by the use of psychic forcees through their 

[ own peculiar methods, in which the use of Mantras, ; 

wines, flesh, fish, and woman is necessary. There ai’o 
still a few of them to be found in Jaipur, i 



4. Gaotatas. 

Ganesh, the god of fortune and success, is also 
worshipped separately, and his followers are called 
GanpaUis and are to be found in numbers tow.ards 
the Deccan, but some people in every part of India 
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Ijclong to fcliis seefc. Biif; wliiii is %YOjili noticing is i' 

ilie feet tliat this god is worshipped by everj" Hinda i 

to whatever sect lie may belong, Gaiiesh is wor- | 

shipped first oE all other gods o£ the Hindu Pantheon, -j 

and at the beginning o£ every great undertaking, and | 

liis image is placed at ilie top of every door in a :| 

niche and worshipped either every day or once a ’| 

year on tlis date o£ his birtli (in September). His jj 

image can easily be known by his elephant head and || 

four hands and the mouse (the emblem o£ his vehicle) :} 

underneath, and also his two female attendants call- 
ed Riddlil (£ortune) and SiddhI (success). A discern- ;| 
iiig eye can easily understand the hidden meaning of | 

this concrete representation. Ganesh is “intellect,” | 

. the elephant having the biggest bead, and head being | 
the centre o£ brain power | only a high degree of in- | 
telligence can secure fortune and success, and they are < 

shown in the female attendants. The four hands are 1 

the usual part of a god’s body showing him to b© ! 

double or far ahead of Iiiimaniby ; the mouse, restless, j 

quick and vigilant, indicates the mind that never ( 

rests, and the penetrating habic of the animal fairly | 

represent penetrating pow'evs of big brains from which | 

nothing is hid. There is a very big statue of Ganesh j! 

at Moti Doongri, the hill to the south of the city, | 

about a mile from the Residenej’, and there are other | 

noted temples in the city and on the hills. The 1 

elephantfe head is stated in mythology to have been | 

pIaG(?d on Gaiiesls bj’’ his father Mahadeva, at the 
request of the mother Parvati, in place of the real | 

head that was cut off by the father in a fury and | 

was lost. i 

3. SaKRAS. :1 

i! 

These are worshippers of the sun-god who is | 
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ji called Sni'ya (or Surajji). He is the manifestation 

}' of the Divine light and is represented as driving a ? 

r brilliant chariot drawn by twelve white horses, his ■ 

j driver being the lame Aruna (the twilight.) Surya | 

•was the first ancestor of the Rajputs, called after him ^ 

I Suryabansis (solar race) ; the Kachhawas are of ^ 

; this class. Tlie temples of the Sun are many in i! 

Jaipur, the most noted is that on the Galta hill to jj 

the east of Jaipur. u 

si 

' I 

r 

! 

6. Jains. | 

{ 

The Jains are also called Sarawagis (correctly I 

Shrawaks), They amount to about half a lac in ' 

population and form an important factor in the official 1 

f and commercial classes in Jaipur. There are many | 

noted temples of Jains throughout the City and :j 

districts. -j 

:j 

There are two important sub-divisions of them in tj 

Jaipur ; called Digamf/arh, who are generally called Ij 

Sraxcapis ; Sekanhems, known popularly as Osivcds. f] 

The former are more numerous. | 

i The Jains believe in the twenty-four Jinas, also fj 

called Th'thankax's or Arliatas (like the twenty-four | 

Avatars of the Hindus), meditation on which is help- j 

fill in obtaining Nirwan or salvation. According to 
them Time, Space, Soul, Matter and Action (Karma) | 

are eternal, and the relation of the soul and action is ' 

inseparable until the soul obtains salvation, or is freed !| 

( for ever, from the effect of action by religious prac-' i; 

[: tices, self-denial, and mental absorption, &e. They up- £ 

[l hold the belief in transmigration very rigidl}’-, and are | 
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‘ iota! abstainers £roni the use o£ flesh and wine. Kiiow° 
knlije (Ggati) Is held in highest respect, and Karma or 
I action is the watchword o£ their philosophy. Their 

I ■ T 

S guifling principles are not to sacrifice any ammalSs 

I and so tliey deny tenets o£ the Vedas which advocate 

sacrificial rites. They do not believe in the creative 
power oli Grod, and suppose the universe as sel£“ 
existing and self-developed. 

One of their Tirthankars, Mahavirswami, was the 
eontemporaiy of Budha and was the first to develop© 
I the religion. 


1 

V 

f 

f 




! Their religious hooks are in Sanskrit, Prakrit anti 

i Tali and also in Hindi. Almost every temple has got 
1 a library, and the greatest care is taken by the com- 
i nmnity to preserve their temples so that they are to 
be found less neglected than those of the Hindus. 
Parasnath, Heminath and Eishabhnath are tlie more 
popular Jains, and generally worshipped. They deny 
the teachings of the Brahmins. Their mythology is 
for the most part more dogmatic and extravagant 
than that of the Hindus. They have got systems of 
gods, demi-gods, devils and sorcery like the ordinary 
I Hindus, They keep rigid fasts, and are strict in 
I worship. They believe that there are two suns and 
1 moons. 

! 

j There is a class of Jains called Dhundias who are 

very austere monks. They dress in white, keep 
one or two i3ots. They use a cotton broom and wear 
a bandage on the mouth to save insect life, and walk 
i bare-footed and never use a conveyance. Bazars for 
i shaving, are forbidden, and the hair is plucked out 

j with the hands. 

1 


j 
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I I They are a community with no caste system, hut 1 

now do not proselytize, though originally they were | 

iormed out oE diEEereiit castes and creeds. i 

The charitable habits o£ the Jains are proverldal, j 
and they are the most innocent and intelligent oE the j 
inhabitants oE India from a religious and intellectual | 
] point oE view. 

I 

I Time has altered their rules somewhat, and their 

I religious and marriage functions are in accordance j 

I with Brahminism for the nn)3t part though there are j 

I some exceptions to this rule. j 

i I 

I 10. Dadupanthis. [ 

i Most oE tb.e Dadupanthis form an important i 

I militia of the Jaipur State and are called Nagas. | 

j They are the followers of Dadu, a Hindu divine j 

I oE Ahmedabad, w’ho flourished from 1514 A.D. to - 

I 1604 A.D. in the Jaipur State, and founded by his j 

! marvellous teachings monotheistic order o£ followers I 

I who practise celibacy and are noted for their austere | 

I lives. » 

I ITo, like Kabir Jind Nanak, was reformer oE note, ' 

{ and forbade imago worship, distinction ot castes, i 

marks of religious sects and implicic belief in > 

ladigious books such as Vedas, Kuran and Puran. [ 

Blind faith in religions preachers, the recognition o£ 
Avatars of God and so-called prophets were also 
forbidden. He preached that there is only one true ' 
God, who alone should be ■worshipped. Purity of j 
mind is the only means of attaining to the truth and I 
' the only shrine of God is “self. ’ “Do not find God ! 

outside, He is in thee,’* was his motto. “The heart 
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IS til© entrance to tlie place of my Lord fjS'wa!ni3c 
His preaeliings are transcendental and pnroj and bis | 
langnage (embodied in a book called Bani of 5,000 | 

verses), tbe svir'eetest in tbo Hindi literature and second j-j 
to none. ]\ 

ij 

He left fifty-two disciples and each fonnded a :? 
monastic order called a “ Thamba.” Tbe Na’ga j| 

Hiiiitia are tbe follorrers of Sunder Das the eldei’o j 
Sunder Das tbe younger was one of the most popular b 
of Hindi Poets. 'J 





THE SAMBHAR SALT LAKE. 


This remarkable lake, winch is a shallow depres- 
sion some 90 square miles in area, lies on the borders 
o£ Jaipur and Jodhpur States and belongs partly to 
the one State and partly to the otlier. It is reached 
by rail from Phulera on the main line of tho 
Eiijpuiana-MaUva Railway, tlie town of Samljhar 
I’roin where the lake begins being five miles distant 
fro!u that place. The afi-'airs of Sambhar town and 
■ the surrounding country are conducted hy a SJiamlat 
or joint adtninistration of Jaipur and Jodlqtur 
officials Ijut the Salt Works are under an Assistant 
Commissioner of the Salt Department and a large 
staff of subordinates. 

The Government pay the two Darbars mentioned 
for the lease of the lake a sum of Ils, 7,00,000 a year 
(Jaipur 2f- lacs and Jodhpur 4| lacs). The average 
annual output of salt is about 1,2(>5000 tons ; and the 
net income derived hy Government from all sources 
is on the average about 88,00,000 rupees. 





f 

HINTS TO VISITORS. | 

f 

There ai’e three hotels in Jaipur; (L) The Kai® I 


ser-i-Hind Hotel, situated close to the Ealway Station, i 

I near the Post OtEoe, which stands within railway t 

: liniiis ; (2) The Jaipur Hotel — this building is the | 

largest, newest and most coniinodioiis Hotel in I 

Jaipur, It is situated about a mile from the Railway 
; Btation, nearly hall wa^' to the city, and is close to the 

! Government Telegraph Oflice ; (3) The New Hotel \ 

situated between the Natani-ka-Bagh and the English j 

Church, Carriages can be had at all three hotels. | 

- 

« } 
Besides Hotels there are the Edward Memorial, I 

j the Digainhar, Bwefeiinhar, Tiwari, Thakur Fateh i 

Singhji's and Maji Sahiha’s Bhnrinashalas and several 'f 

j Serais where travellers are eomtortably accommodated, ;i 

I The Church is passed on the road to the Jaipur < 

Hotel, a Chaplain officiates on every second Sunday p 

i' in the month, and there is also Divine Service once | 

in the day on other Sundays. The hours of service I 

I are notified at tlie hotels, | 

^ There is a Roman Catholic Gliurch, with a rosi“ | 

I dent Chaplain, near the Central Jail, • 

I There is a branch of the United PresbyteriaE " 

I Mission at Jaipur, with two missionaries, a Zenana ; 

— 

;| Note.— This article was originally eontrilmteci by Colonel P„ I 

il Dtirrell Punk, I. S., Residency Surgeon, Jaipur, ami has been ! 

,1 brought up to date from materials sup^died by E. B. 6opiuath„ | 

'i M, A. i 
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I 

VI 

V 


Mission and Soliools ; tlie mission compound is on the 
Agiii and Ajmer road. 

The city gates are opened for vehicles about day 
break, and are closed two Iiours a£ter sunset. Foot 
passengers can enter or leave the city upto 11 r.M. 

Tminediately on arrival, travellers should ask- the 
proprietors o£ tlie hotels £or forms o£ application to 
visit Amber, tlie old capital, and other places o£ inter- 
est, for which permission is required. Tliese foi ms, 
wlmn filled up, should be £orwardcd to the Resident, 
who countersigns them, and sends them on to the Va- 
kil, or reinesentative o£ the Jaipur Government at the 
Residency for favour oE the issue o£ necessary or- 
ders by the Darbar. There should be an interval of 
t wenty-four hours between the sending o£ the appli- 
cation to the Residency and the time fixed for the vi- 
sits to the respective places. 

The Resident hiniselE returns a pass of admission 
to the different places to the applicant. This pass is 
shown when required. It takes from i to hours 
to see Amber properly, and the morning is the best 
time for the excursion. 

The Jaipur Palace, Stables, and Obsevutory can 
be seen at any time during daylight, but permission 
to visit them is required. 

The Central Jail, which stands about two miles 
beyond the Jaipur Hotel and the new district 
Jail, which is about a mile from the Railway 
Station on the direct road to the city, can be seen on 
apj'lication to the Superintendent or Durogha at tlio 
Jail, 



m 
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TIse MajQ..Ifi>!5pihil. Meteoi’ologleal Obsereatoiyj t’ 
HB'J fciso (JoHege .can geneiadlj be iisj^pected bj .persons 
Isiterestiad in snoli, insiiEtutioKS on presentatloa oE 
'iheir sards. 

Tise Mnseam in filie Publse Gardens is open on 
week^dKjs.beween sunrise and suiisefc, anti on Buntlavs 
in the morning, and afternoon. Admission is Eroe.- 
lii Is . ligbfcad every Monday . evening for an liour 
or two aEfcer sunseL The • band of His Hlgimes® 
ihe liaharrsja plays In fclie Public Gardens for . aboufc 
an- hour and . a half before da.sk every ■Monda 3 ''D 
The ■pieforesquelj-.dressed crowd which usually ai;=> 
tends will iiifore.sfc visitors. 

Tliie School of Art in the City, about a .qisarter 
oE.a mile ^i/ithiii- the Ajmer Gate .Is ■■opeiij admission 
free, in the winter from 10 a.m. to 4-30 p.si;, and in 
iummpr from 6 a.m. to 10-30 a.bl. Specimesis of local 
■ industries may be purchased here, and from several 
respectable dssilsi's in. the 'city, as for esample^ 
Sle.s.srs. Pamiali Mahomed Aik Baksh Go., outsid® 
the Ajmere Gate |-Messrs. Zoraster & Go.j Bhumia-ka= 
Hasfca, near the Saiiganir Gate ; Messrs. Hur Baksh 
& Son, Kishenpol Baxar. 

• The School o.E Art has a show ease at the Bailway 
Station. . . , , . , , 

^obhag Chand-ls the leading jeweller- and dealer 
In enamel .mid -.preebus stones, and' .will- show ■ liig 
stock at hi.s house In the Ghee Walon-ka-llasta in 
the Johri Basar. 

-There, are smmerons dealer's .who- take iheie- 
art -wares . to ,tha liotelsj but of course their prices 
Bi’enotfiKedo ' 
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The Public Library is open ns a free reading 
room during daylight, except for three hmirs in ihe 
middle o£ the day. It is in the centre oE the city in 
front of the Tripolia or ordinary entrance to the 
I Palace. i 

i At the bottom of the street facing the Tripolia ■ 

'] will be found a fine collection of tigers, most of which i 

I are said to have been man-eaters ; behind their cageSj i 

; but reached from the road on tlie south of the citv, ^ 

s are the Gas Works. ' ! 

! ■ ■ ■ i 

. There are two passes in the bills, wbieb contain 
i picturesque jjalaces, temples and tanks ; the first, | 

! known as the Ghat, is about four and a half miles > 

i from the Railway Station, on the grand trunk road 1 

’ from Agra to Ajmer which passes between the gar- i 

j dens and the citj- j it can be reached by earriageSp i 

'i and a visit will agreeably end a day in Jaipur. 

I The second pass, called the Galta, is in theJiills j 

beyond the east end of the main street of the city, 
i; There is a carriage road to the foot of the Pass and \ 

I thence visitors can go either on foot or by elephant, j 

I Tliere are some picturesque tanks and palaces in the 
! valley. 

I ... i 

j The old town of Sanganir, eight miles south of i 

; Jaipur on the Tonk road, contains a very fine old <; 

Jain Temple in the style of the more famous shrines ; 

at Mount Abu. j 

i 

; For visitors who remain one clear day .at Jaipur, > 

1 the best plan would probably be to devote the morn- | 
Ing from daybreak for about four hours, to Amber, 
and after breakfast to see the Museum, the School of 
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[■ Art tlie Fakce, Siables. with tlie Observafoiys aii^ 
I fli«^ Tigers finishing with a second Tisife to ’ the 
f Gardens and the Mnseam, £roiii the top o£ wliieli 
I' n heaixtifo! view ol the clfcj and neiglibonrhood cjira 
I be obtained. 

1 

1 To those wiio can spare a second da}-, a more 
1 leisnreiv visit to the Miisemn and School o£ Art 
j is suggested, and escui’sioii snighfc be made to tiio 
; Ghat or to the Galta, The institutions can also be 
■ eKsuiiined. The best time to see the city and its 
i inhabitants is for about an hour or two before dusk ; 
j the most |)ictur0squely”dressed crowds will be found 
i near tlse Mxuiak Ohowk, and in the main streets^ 
i . between the Tripolia and the Sangaiiir Gate, which 
! is close to the Mayo Hospital. 

! A notice of the principal industrial arts of Jaipur 
will be found under Chapter VIII, page 9 T. 
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THE JAIPUR OBSERVATORY, 


Tse Jaipur Oliservafeorj is the largest oE Eto wh^ch. 
ivere ereated by Maharaja Sawai Jai Sijjpjh early 
III the l^fch century at Delhi, Mufchra, Benares, 
Ujjain and Jaipur, 

This great Prince, \vho Eonnded Jaipur In A, D. 
1728 and died in 174;), rcEorined the Oalondar for the 
Emperor, established the obliquity o£ the ecliptic and 
the position o£ the equinox. He patronised art and 
learning of all kinds, besides taking a prominent part 
in the political events of his tiniei, 

V 

He ascended the throne in A.D, 1669, being thera- 
barely thirteen years of age. He was but twenty 
years of age when Aurangzeb died and a war broke 
out over tbe succession, in winch he took the part of 
Bedar Bukht, son of Azlni Shah, and fought on 
their side at Dholpur, where they were both killed, 
and Shah Alum Bahadur Bhah then became 
Emperor. For this opposition Amber was sequos” 
traled and a Governor of the Emperor's sent to 
lake possession, Jal Singh collected an army 
and drove out the Emperor’s garrison, recon-^ 
quered his own ©.states, ami formed a league with 
Ajit Singh of Marwar for their mutual protection. 


During most of his long reign of fourty-four yeara 
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lie -RMs engaged in desultory warfare. ' The power ol 
. the Mnglials was declining and the increasing 
. ence o£ the Mahrattas formed ’ a constant source o£ 
anxiety. At last when the Einperor Fariikliiir reEhseil 
to accept his help, he retired to his capital and devoted 
liiiuself to his favourite pursuits of astronomy and 
liistory and built the observatories noted sifaove. 

In 1739 Nadir Shah’s invasion took place, and th© 
ilijiuits abandoned the hopeless cause of the Delhi 
E iiperor and consulted their own interests. Jal 
Bingh died in 1S43». He lived during a period ’’of 
sinarchy in India hut found leisure 'for historical and 
scientific research, for internal reform, for en- 
uouragenient of art, for the building of palaces aiid 
cities j and to be able to do this iinder such circum^ 
.stances, pro\’’ed that he was one of the most remark® 
able men of his tiiiiGo 

The following extracts taken by Captain Garret 
from a paper w-ritten by Dr. Hunter in Asiatic 
Ifesearches, Vol. page 177, are interesting al 
showing the spirit with which he studied astroiioinyo • 

The first is from the preface to^ the MicJmm^ 
mad Shald u set of astronomical tables constructed 
by Jai Singh at the request of the Mughal Emperor 
Muhammad Shah. 

®Traiso be to God, such that the minutely 
discerning genius of the profounilest geometers 
uttering the smallest particle of it, may open- the 
luoutli in confessiois of inability, and such adoration, 
that the study and accuracy of astronomers who 
measure the heavens, on the first step towards 
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espressijig il. may acicnowledge tliG?.r tistoiiisliiiiEKli 

aad utter iBisufilcseEJcy. 

us devote ourselves sit. the Altai* oi! the Iving 

oE Kings (hallowed be Eis name) in th® book oE the 

S’egister o£ whose power, the lofty orbs o£ heaven are 

only a few leaves, and the stars and , that heavenly 

course!', tlie sun, a small piece o£ money in the 

treasury of the Empire of the Most High. ' 

« 

“If He had not enlightened the dark paths of the 
elements, with the torches of the fixed stars, tlie 
planets, and the resplendent sun and moon, how 
eould it have been possible to arrive at the end of 
pur wishes, or to escape from the lab^’i'inth and the 
precipices of ignorance ?” 

“From inability to comprehend the all-encompass™ 
Ing beneficence of his power, Hipparchus is sire 
igstovant clown who wrings the hands of vexation j 
and in the contemplation of His exalted Maj<*sty 
Ptolemy is a bat, wlio can never gssjje at the sun of 
truth ; tlie demonstrations of Euclid are an imperfect 
sketch of the forms of His contrivance.” 

Sawai Jai Singh continues, “ by the aid of the 
tSupreme Artificer he obtained a thorough knowledge 

Hipparclins w.as tlie first systematic astrmionier on reoorri, 
born, according to Slralm, in Bitliynia at <^lje beginning of the 
gild coiitiny B.G. According to Btoleiiiy lie is said to have 
discovered the procession of the equinoxes, detci mined' the place 
■ of the equinox- among the stars, establislied the solar and lunar 
theories, invented the Astrolabe, and to have drawn up a 
eaialogiie of about 1000 stars, detennining the latitude and 
longitude of each. 

Ptolemy was a celebrated astronomer and geographer who 
Sourish'ed in Alexandria between A. D. liJ9-i01. ■ ■ 
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oB tlio principles anti rules oE, Mathematical Scitmco.” 
lie foiiiul the places o£ the starS} esjxjciully tli© 
appearance oB the new moons, as given in previous 
tables, dill not agree with ohsorvation. Seeing that 
very iinporlant affairs liotii in religion and in the 
administration oB Empire depend upon these thiitgs^ 
1 k 5 represenfed the facts to the Emperor Muhanimad 
Shah, whom he descrihes as “the sun oB the firmament 
oi: felicity and dominion, the splendour of Imporiai 
inagnificenee, the unrivalled pearl of the sea oE 
sovereignty, the incomparahle brightest star of tho 
heaven of Empire, whose standard is the Sun, whose 
relinuo the moon, whose Lance is Mars, and his pen 
like Blercury, with attendants like Venus; whose 
threshold is tho sky, whose signet is Jupiter, whoso 
sentinel iSal urn, the Emperor descended from a long 
line of kings, an Alexander in dignity, the shadow of 
God, tho victorious king/* 

Having received tho command to do as Jio 
suggested, Jai Singh “ hound tho girdle of resolution 
about the loins of his soul,*'' and constructed several 
instruments such as had been constructed at Samar- 
cand. But finding that brass instruments did not 
come up to the ideas that he had formed of accuracy 
because of their smallness, tho want oB division info 
minutes, the shaking and wearing of their axes, the 
displacement of their circles, and tho shifting of tho 
planes of the instruments, ho concluded that theso 
must have been the causes of tho errors in previous 
calculations, so ho constructed largo massive masonry 
instruments to obviate these inconveniences. To 
confirm the truth oB his observations he made similar 
iiistrumeiils in dill'cront places where observations 
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made dail 3’’3 and lie finished liis tables in A.D* 

X i 

TVfieii he heard tliai; observations had been 
esbiblishetl in JDnrope, he sent skiltnl persons along 
%vi}h a Padri Manuel to sec wlnit was done, and im 
proctired the new tables which had been puhlisiied 
La Hire in 1702. 

In the Samvat SiddJtanla Jui Singh thus OKpresseg 
iiiinseli:: — ■ 

“Iti future whoever he the lord of the realm, he 
Ehoidil assure himself by making ciKpiiries into the 
motions of the heavenly bodies by making instruments. 
Reliance should he jdacod on the results obbiiiied by 
actual observation, taking into account the difference 
produccjl by lapse of time, or h}'’ the irregular 
moveiiieuts of the heavens. Ho whoever would truly 
kiiovv, should do that, placing reliance on actual 
observations. For the true motion of the stars i.s 
one thing, that obtained by calculation from stan- 
dard works another. Actual observations only are 
reliable.” 

As Oaptuin Garrett truly says, “Did ever astrono- 
mer ap[»roach his science in a truer arid higlier spirit ? 
Assuredly Jai Singh worked to ascertain the tnifcli, 
and though he made mistakes, still his name stands 
out as the only Indian astronomer of comparatively 
recent times who has laboured for the veal advance- 
ment of the most ancient of the sciences.” 

Jai, Singh first tried brass instruments, Imt from 
various- causes found them unsatisfactory, aUhough 
brass iustrumeiils -were used iii Europe, and the re® 
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SuUs appenv to have l)eeii satisfnetovy ; pvoliaLly clue 
to the su]>enor ^Yut-knulIlsIli]) in metals in Eurojie. 

Tycho’s (1546-] GOl) largest brass . quadrant -was 
6 ft. in radius, and graduated to 15 minutes of arc, 
and liis results were very slightly better than those of 
Ulegh Begin* Tn fact there does not seem to be much 
clift'erence between the accuracy of the two systems, 
r/.:., large masonry instruments and smaller ' l)ras3 
ones, but tlie telescope has increased amazingly oin: 
powers of accurately sighting. 

Jai Singh made no startling astronomical dis- 
coveries, nor could this be expected with the means 
at his disposal. For a thousand years and more the 
■world had been observing with instruments more or 
less similar to his. There is little doubt that the 
Hindus iind Egyptians, some thousand of years earlier, 
had employed methods similar to Jai Singh’s for 
determining the north and south line, for measuring 
the sun’s altitude and for determining the latitude. 

Jai Singh may be said — 

(1) To have revived Hindu astronomy and given 
such an impetus to it as had not been 

^ Uk'gh llegh was a 'J’artar Prince of Sainarciuid and lived 
from l.'^y4-144U. He was deeply interested in astronomy, and by 
means of a giiomen 180 ft. higli he determined the obliiinity of 
the ecliptic to he ;50 17”. From the data of modern iistro- 
jiomy the obliquity at that period is calculated to he 23" 30' 40” 
Ulegh Hegh also determined the processinii of the eqnino.\cs to 
he 1” in 70 years, and constructed a set of tables scarcely in- 
ferior in accuracy to those of the Danish astronomer Tycho 
Brahe, He also produced a catalogue of 902 stars, Hie third 
known to astronomy, the two former ones having been cons- 
tructed by Ptolemy A.U. 130-161, and Hipparchus 2ud century 
B.C. 
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Iciiown hi Ti^cItcs. sfncs ihs jLun© qE | 

..C4upi!i iE!i i.li6 fth eeiihiry. '*1 J 

(2) Hfi proiivotfti-I- ilie- - study o£ suatlipiusitic^j.- | 
liisfoE'V and lesfriiini?, and collecteil a Isirgo 
library, the gresiter portiou o£ ■which it is 
£eiired is now lost. 

|3) He issued a revised star catalogue, r.el*orine(i 
the calendar, and produced a set of fciildes 
of tlie sun, nioon, and pliinets of increjised . j 
accnrac 3 ', wdiicli are still in use aiiioiig 
Hindu astronomers. 

(4) He last left us the most fnteresthig record j 
of all, r/;r., hisiustrumesits. ! 

Jai Singh’s observatory hijs an especial interest 
because it represents the last of what may be called 
the stone age e£ "astronomy. Great masonry ijis-trii«' 
meiits ace never likely to he erected agiiin, and hav® 
been succeeded by the metal and glass instruments of 
the present day. 

Ifaharaja Jai Singh’s original brass instriiinenis | 
Bre now in the Albert Hall Mnseum. 

The first mention, of Hindu astronomy is found 
in tlie liig Yeda, the ohlest anthentic Sanscrit 
manuscript extant, the date of which is supposed to 
be between 1500 and 2000 B.C. 

For some years the Observsitory was ii neared for 
but ill the reign of the, bite Maharaipi Sewsd Earn 
Bingh, the repairs were begun,, and were eomplated 
by the present Mahanija Sewai Madho Singh in 1901. 

A wall tablet gives the names of those who carried 
out the actual work. 
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2, Shasthamba Yantra-— or sexhint insl-rampnfis 
<50 Called from ibe gr.-HloaffMl iircff being geKfiuits 
or (50 degrees jn length. There are two pairK of ihesej 
one pair being situated in each of the side walls o^ 
ihs liu^'e sun dial known as the iSuinrat Yuntra. >, 

A lofty hut narrow chainl)Rr is contrived in the 
ihickness of the walls, and access is by a door opening 
on to the platform on which the Samrafc stands. 

Into this chainher, no ray of light can find its 
way except through two small square openings high 
np in the south walls. Every day at noon the sun 
shines througli these apertures for the space of about 
& minute, and the .spot of light hills on the circular 
arcs, which are graduated to read Konith distaiiceSj 
ajid declination. 

Thus every day at noon the snn*s meridian alti- 
tude, aenith distance and declination can bo founds 
and from these tlie , latitude and obliquity of the 
ecliptic, as explained above. i 

liall- tliedilEerence of the inaxiinnin and iniinninm zenith distance 
is the nniximinn deoUnalion or the obliquity of the celipfie. 

In jihices where the niasiuiinn riecr!nat.ion is greater than 
the hiiitudc, the iriasirrinni declination minus tiie niiniinuni ze- 
nith distance gives the latitmle. 

In places where the Intitiirle exceeds llie clecllnation, the 
klitiide is the sum of the niininiiim zenitii distance, anti the 
dedimition is tlie angular distance of a heavenly body north, 
or soiilh of the equator, measured along the gretit circle passf 
ing through the hotly observed and the pole. 

The latitiule is equal to half the sum (or difference) of the 
maxiinuin and inlnlinnin zenith distance. 

5I,=:L— W. Where Z, is the tninimnm zenith dsstancee 

Zg^Ld'W. Z-i ,f niiuiimitm „ „ 

L is' ihc la ti tilde. 

• ■ , . W the spn’s masiraum declintitioa 
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Appehdis a. 



Tlii-s iii.sti'nment is prol)a1>ly tlia most accurate ol! 
all the instruments in this Observatory. ' 


I The experiment was tried oE closino; up the square ' 

aperture with a metal plate, punctured in the centre | 

with a pin hole, and this gave a wonderEully sharp | 

I image oE the sun on the arc, enabling the angular 

diameter oE the sun to be measured to within J5 
seconds oE the true value. Thus the diFEerence in the j 

sun’s (liameter in winter aiid'summer could he easily J 

’ measured, and the sun’s image being some 3 inches 

; in diameter, large sun spots would also be visible. ■ 

I 3. Ram Yaxtua. — ^This instrument is used for 

5 measuring altitudes and azimuths, and consists o£ , 

I two circular stone buildings, one the complement o£ ; 

the other. 

J ' 

S In the centre oE each is a vertical rod o£ the same 

< height as the building itselE, and troni this rod, at a ^ 

\ height o£ about 3 £t. Eroin the ground, radiate hori- ' 

^ j!ontal sectors oE stone slabs up to the circular walls 

; oE the building. These sectors are twelve in number, 

ii and their angle in one instrument is 12'^ and in the 

; other 18“, while the spaces between them are 

i respectively 18'* and 12®. i 

These sectors are so arranged that the sector in ; 
i one instrument corresponds to the space between the 
' sectors in the other. 

In this manner one instrument is supplementary 
I to the other, ami observations can be made at any 
i time that the sun is shining. 

i The wall o£ the building consists oE a series o£ ; 

twelve pillars connected at the top ; the pillars . ’ 
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eorroppond to the stone sectors and the spaces hetwen 
theui to the spaces bet.we.eti the sectors. The height oe 
the \T:di above the sectors is equal to the radius from 
the roiul to the circular wall. Hence when the sun is 
less than 45“ above the horizon, the end of the shadow 
of the rod falls on the walls, and when the altitude 
€jf the suii is greater thsui 45", the end of the shadow 
falls on the stone sectors. 

The sectors and the walls are graduated to read 
altitudes direct, the scales being scales of tangents. 
When tlie end of the shadow of the rod falls on the 
walls, fclie graduations from the top of the walls give 
theallitude. When the esid of the shallow Falls on 
•the sectors, the graduations are counted from the rod 
outwards to give the zenith distance or complement 
of the altitude. 

The sectors ami walls are also graduated in 
degrees of aziinutli the graduations on the sectors 
taking the form of radiating lines. 

Observatiojjs can also be taken of stars by jdacing 
the eye either on one of the sectors or in the s[iace 
between the jiillars, according as the altitude is 
greater or le^s than 45", so that the top of the cen- 
tral road is in a line with tlie star. Tlie position of 
tlie eye then marks the position of the star. 

Tins instrument was originally constructed in 
plaster, but in 189L it was restored in marble. 

4. Thr Diga3ISA Yantiia — for finding the 
azimuth.* It is a circular building 27 ft. in dia- 


® Tlie nzimutli oO a heavenly body is the arc, Or circular 
portiun of the horizon intereepteil hetAveen the nurlh point ami 
the point where a circle passing through the Zunilh, or puiiifc 
Csactly overhead and the lieaveuJy body cuts the horizon. 


T-rr* 
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I meter : in the centre is a solid pillar surrounded ' 

I t'vo circular walls. The inner one is made as i 

high as the centre pillar, al)Out :•> ft. high. The j 

; outer wall is twice as high as either of the former. 1 

I Tliese represent horizons. On these horizons mark ' 

; the per[)endicular east to west and north to 

j south lines and degrees and minutes. Stretch j 

I threads across the exterior wall to ; 

{ re[iresent the east and w’cst and north and south ( 

1 lines, intersecting at right angles over the centre j 

i of the horizon. At the centre of the {ullar, fix securely | 

one end of a string ; to the other end of the striufi fasten 1 

: a stone and throw it over the outer horizon. This j 

thread is called the “thread of the circle of vision.’’ 

I The observer stands at the circumference of the 

! second horizon and causes the thread of the circle of 

j vision to be moved along the rim of the third hoii- 

I zon, until the thread is seen to intersect the object i 

j to be observed and the intersection of the north and | 

I south, and east and west threads. 'When this is the case, j 

it is evident that the thread of the circle of vision I 
re[iresents the vertical jdan passing through the 
star, and the azimuth or the number of degrees from 
j the north points can be read off at once from the 
position of the thread on the graduations of the 
j third horizon. ii 



5. The Samrat — “The Prince of Dials.” This 1 


is the largest instrument in the Observatory. The 1 
gnomon is 'JO ft. high, inclined at an angle equal to | 
that of the latitude iiO'’ 5G‘ the base is 147 ft. long, 
and is j»rovided with a flight of steps up the 
liypothenuse. The radius of the quadrants is 49 ft. 10 I 

inches. The structure is entirely of masonry. The ! 
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sIiimIow moves afc the rate oF 13 fi;. an lioiii’ or Si || 
|t iuchoH in a minute, and tiae quadrants are graduated i| 
to read seconds o£ time. It is difficult however to | 

' read to seconds, owing to the shadow being some- 

! what ill defined. The reason oE this is that the | 

I t 

! sun's light proceeds from a disc, and not from a f‘ 

I point ; the result is that instead of the shadow ' 

presenting a ivell defined edge, it tapers off from [ 

! darkness tlirongii every gradation of shiule to ; 

' suidiglit. A skilled observer however would probably s. 

' obtain aiiparent time correct to 10 or 15 seconds. j 

i ' I 

On either side of the gnomon and parallel to it, 
i at a distance of about 50 ft., loft}' walls were built. ) 

i From points on the hypothenuse of the gnomon, i 

representing the centres of the upper edges of tho |j 

quadrants, lines were drawn on both sides of the \ 

i guonioii at right angles to the hypothenuse. These jj 

I ; represent the plane of the equator. Similar lines t 

i ivere drawn on the inner faces of the parallel avails, j 

and from points on these line.s liorizontal threads { 

^ or wires were stretched to corresponding points on j- 

; the lines on the sides of the gnomon. It is evident [ 

that these threaels all laj'^ in the plane of the equator, [; 

i and the iron nails to which they were attached may I 

t still ho seen on the walls of the 8amrat. { 

I A thread 49 ft. 10 inches long being now attached 1 

n ~ ^ I: 

I at one end to the point on the quadrant as a centre f 

I and revolved aliout this point touching the series of | 

I V horizontal wires, the other end traced out the edge t 

i of the quadrant are, and it was then a simple matter ; 

I to built tlie masonry up to tisis, i 

; After having stood for nearly 200 3 'ears 5 ' the | 

I Samrat remains to this day a marvel of accuracy, i 
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The main use oE ilie Suinrat was £or findinij 
I time. Solar time couhl he direotly read from the 

1 position of the sha»lo\v on the quadrants, and time 

could also be obtained at ni«iht hv observinji alon»' is. 
thread, one end of which was in contact with the 
edj^e of the gnomon and the other with the edge of one 
of the quailrants. The reading on the quadrant theni 
i gave the time (i.g., the hour angle of the star) that 

liad or would elapse since or before the star had hee»i 
j or would be, on the meridian. As the positions of 

\ the star and the sun were known from the tables, a 
j simple addition or subtraction would give the solar 
! time. 

I Declinations can also he directly observed with 

i the Samrat. Decdination merely means angular 
distance north or south of the equator. 

A common method of taking the sun’s declina- 

5 • » 

I tion was to place a stick u}»right on the edge of the 

j gnomon at such a point that the shadow of the stick 

! fell just on the edge of the quadrant. The reading 
on the scale of tangents engraved on the eilge of the 
g’uomon corresponding to the end of the stick gives 
the declination. 

J 

Similarly if a tube or a thread be aligned with 
any star, one end being on the edge of the gnoinon 
and the other end on the edge of the quadrant, the 
reading on the former will give the deciinatiun, and 
the reading on the latter, tlie hour angle of the star. 

The Samrat time is always behind railway time; 
the amount v’aries from Ij- minutes to 32 minutes. 
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3. Thi? >TARirAi..vYA.— Thiri is a efrenlar ma« 
g,wry di:il in ibe plane ol! the equator- At the centre 
0 ^ the dial an iron pin is fixed at right angles to its 
sixrh'aee and pointing towards the pole, ihe circmu- 
ference of the dial is gradnated. At noon the 
shadow of the pin falls on the norr.li and south line , 
hefore noon the .shadow wiill fall on the west and after 
noon on the east. The sn!r.s hour angle or the 
aixparent time can he directly road off from the 
liuiilion of the shadow on the graduated eircuniferenceo 


Two masonry dials are required, hoth in the 
plane of the equator one facing north, and the other 
facing south. With the former, the .sun Is observed 
when its declination is North, La., between 21st 
March and gist September. The latter is used 
when tlie sun's declination is south, between 

2ls6 )Septoniber and 21st March. 


7. The Ea.shival.4YA. — ^Thi.s is a serie.s of twelve 
instruments of the same type as the Sauirat, luz,, a 
gnomon with a graduated j[uadrant on either side. 

The object for winch they were intended i.s 
ihe direct determination of celestial latitude'*' and 
longitude. 


^ The celestical Latitude of a hodj' is its angular distanuo 
from the ecliptic, measured along a great cia'cle, joining the 
appiirem. position of. the body and the pole of the ecliptic, or 
ronahly the angular distauce of the body north or Boiith of the 
ecliptic. 

The celestial longitude of a body ia the angular distance 
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‘ The radius' varies from 4fL‘H inches fo 5 ffc. 
6 inches, but it is not known why. The qusidnints 
are graduated and there are scales of tangents on the 
gnomons. The method o£ observing is tlie same as 
that described for tiie Sumrat, 

Just as the quadrants of the Sam rat represent 
the equator, so the quadrants of the Bashivalaya 
represent the ecliptic.f 


Tlie pole of the ecliptic is not a fixed point, but 
describes a circle of 23*^ 27’ radius around the pole. 
Hence a series of twelve instruments was made to 
enalde observations to be taken at twelve periotls 
during the twenty-four hours, or one observation 
approxiniat(dy every two hours. It follows that, at 
oidy one particular instant can an observation be 
made with one particular Rashivalaya. 

One instrument is available for use at the instant 
each sign of the zodiac reaches the meridian. This 

nioastiretl nloiifr the ecliptic in an easterly clirecLion, hotween the 
first point; oC Aries and the point oE intersection, of the ecliptic 
with the ■>rcat circle passing ihroiigli the apparent iiosilioii of 
the body and the pole cjf the eclipiie,— or int)re loosely, it may 
bn said to be the angnlar distance of tlie body measured along 
the ecliptic in an easterly direction from the first point of Aries. 

Ueleslical latitude and longitude are cliielly tised for record- 
iiig the jdaccs of the planets and are especially convenient for 
this purpose, because the planets (with a few exceptions) are , 
never more th.in 5 or 10 degrees distant from the Ecliptic. 


I 

[ 

I 
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f The Ediplic is the snirs apparent path in tlie star sphere 
inclined at 2.‘5° 21' to the Equator. The JCcliptio cuts the Equator f 

at two points 1 80" ft{tart; vt., the vernal and autumnal eqHino.\'cs. ); 

Tlie vernal equinox is also called the first point of Aries. The p 
points .at which the sun is furthest north and south of the (, 
Equator aro called the solstices. 1 
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aliTOys occurs u£ felie snsuc lushtufi o£ sttlcrpol Isjviesj 
and Iti Ouiifialn GarreMAs Book a table is gh'on show- 
ing* tli8 sidereal time appropriate to the use o£ eaeli 
instrument and tiie name o£ the sign then oil the 
meridian. 

As the sun is always in the ecliptic, and its 
latitniie is consequently zero, we may find the sun's 
longitude hy observing with the Bashivalayas with- 
out necessarily knowing tlie time. 

8. Thr KrtAUTi Writta.. — This instrument, in a 
hall: finished state, is the first one sees on entering 
the Observatory. The dial is over 10 ’£t. in dia- 
Bietei*. The construction o£ revolving metal circles 
to comph'te this instrument was EonnJ to he too 
heavy and costly. As liowever the Kranti Writta i,s 
an interesting instrument, it was decided to const met 
a new one on a smaller scale, utilising Cor this purpose 
an old divided brass circle 3 I’t, in diameter which 
happened to be available. 

This instrument is used for the direct measure- 
ment o£ celestial latitu;le and longitude, and is the 
most efficient instrument Cor this purpose in the 
Observatory, as observations can be made at any time. 

On the north face oE a small masonry pillar, an 

acenratelv dressed circular stone is fixed, so that the 
» * 

dressed surface lies in the plane of the equator or at 
au angle of 63® 4' to the horizon. 

In the centre is a brass pin round which a metal 
frame rotates, the amount of rotation being noted by 
a pointer moving over the graduated circ.utnferenc.e- 
cd tlie sfcouc. 
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;i Tlie friinieworli consists o£ two Ijrass circles EQj 

I EC, rigidly’ Ijolted 

I iogetlier at. an angle 

of 23” 27', the ohli- 
quity of the eclijjtic. 

I As the circle 

1 EQ rests always on 

I the surface of the 

I stone, the circle EC 

I imist evidently re- 

\ jiresent the ecliptic, 

r and the imints E 

I and 0 will be the 

I -winter and summer 

( solstic&s resjjectively 

I The ecliptic circle is graduated, and a bar, fitted 

I -with a quadrant at each end at right angle.s to the 

I jdane of the circle, is pivoted on its centre, and 

j niove.s over the ecliptic circle. 

I Eveiy aspect of the ecliptic can be represented 

I by rotating the metal framework about the pin 

I B, and so adjusting it as to represent tlie ecliptic at 

I the time of observation. When this has been done 

I one of the quadrant sighting bars is aligned on the 

I object to be observed, then the reading (on the eclip- 

I tic circle) of the bar which carries the quadrants gives 

I the celestial longitude, and the reading of the sighting 

I bar on the quadrants gives the latitude. 

I 9 audio. The Jai Pkakash. — This instrument 

I and the ICapali are very similar. They consist of 

I hemispherical cavities representing half of the 

I celestial spliere. One is the complement of the 

other. The upper rim of the liemisphere is the 
1 liori/.on and is graduated. The diameter is 17 ft. 
Ij 10 inches — of the Kapali 11^ ft. 

I Thei Jc^i Trakash is the invention of Maharaja 

V 

i 

I 
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i Sawai »Jai Singly anJ was devisetl Ly him as an 5 
I provemeiib on the uniiillary sphere* ami to ohviats 
I the difficulties which iie seems io hare experi- 

I eiiced with all large brass instruments. Being an 

I exact model o£ the star sphere, we can upply u scale 

^ o£ deg'rees to an}'' part o£ it, and. measure the po.sition 

I o£ any point, and thus it were apply a measuring tape 

I direct to the heavens themselves. 

} It is an ideal instrument for demonstrating the 

I so-called doctrine o£ the sphere, and showing to the 

i eye the apparent motions oE the snn, and would he 

I o£ great eaducational value to all beginning the study 

i o£ astronomy. 

1 Two threads or wires are fastened as north-south 

I and east-west across the upper rim. 

i I£ a point is taken on the north and south line 

j at the distance o£ the local latitude beloWf the point 

I wdiere this line cuts the lioriTion, it marks the south 

j poU. .Similarly a point on the same line distant 

j local latitude above the point where the meriiHau 

^ cuts the horizon on the north side marks the north 

j 2wle, 

1 

I If the poles are taken as centres and two circles 

I are drawn with a radios of the maximum declin- 

j ation of the sun, one round each pole, those are the 

* — 

I "’The armillaiy spliere is said to have been inventecl by 

I Eratosihenes about 255 B.O. It is an astroiioniical nnichine 

.1 composed of a nnniber of hoops dr circles, representing the differ- 

I ent circles of the celestial sphere as the equator, the ecliptic, &c , 

I put together in their natural order and relative positions. The 

t sphere revolves upon il.s axis within an horizon divided into 

I ■' /degrees and moveable every way upon a brass siipportcr. 
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Arctic and Antarctic circles, or the circle ddscrihed 
l)j the revolution of the poles o£ the ecliptic around 
the poles. 

With either pole as centre, i£ a circle is dravvn. 
ivith a full radius, i.e., radius of the hemisphere — this 
circle is tlie equator^ 

Twelve circles can also he drawn (by following the 
instructions laid down in Captain Garrett’s book) 
■which represent twelve positions of the ecliptic, one 
for each rising sign. 

The Hindus attach great importance to the rising 
of the signs, which form a distinctive feature of their 
astronomy. 

The shadow of the intersection of the wires must 
be observed in the day ; on whichever ecliptic it 
fulls, the corresponding sign is on tlie horizon. 

At the point whore the shadow falls on the 
altitude circles we can find the sun’s altitude and 
where it falls on the azimuth circles, the sun’s 
Azimuth. 

There are five passages for ingress into and egress 
from the instrument and steps for descent. 

11. TheUnnatais'Sha Yantra— isa huge gra= 
dilated circle 17^ ft. in diameter hung vertically from 
masonry supjioi'ts. There is a brass pointer fitted 
with sights, pivoted to the centre ot the circle. Ihe 
whole brass circle can be revolved about its vertical 
diameter so that altitude observations of any object 
cuH be taken at any time. 
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CHATCP.A Ya!?tra.— There are two oE th.e.<5e 
jostrumentg, Tliey are exactly analogous to our 
Kiodern eqiiatorials am! are nsei! for the sain© 
purpose, viz , the determination of right ascensions,® 
declinations and hoar jingles. 

A graduated brass circle 6 ft. in diameter is 
supported in such a manner that it Ciin be revolved 
about a diameter parallel to the earth s axis, and 
therefore pointing to the pole. The amount of the 
.revolution about this .axis is measured by a pointer 
moving over the circnmfereneo of a second grailiiated 
circle at idglit angles to the axis of the first, io 
the centre of the first circle is pivoted a bar (fitted 
with sights) the extremeties of which move over 
the. graduations. IE the siglited bar he aligned on 
any object, the reading on the first graduated circle 
gives the declination, and the reading on the second 
circle, the hour angle. 

l.n. The Yantr.% Eaj.— T his is a vemarkahl© 
snstniment and appear.^ to have been held in great 
esteem by Jai Singh, as he wrote a book concerning 
its construction and use. 


It appears to be an ancient type of instrument, of 
Hindu origin, and there is a Sanscrit work dating 
SIS far back as the time of Muliaminad Tuglilak 
(1325-51) wdiich describes it. 


It is really a map or represenbition of the visible 
portions of the celestial sphere, provided with a 
moveable ecliptic pivoted to the point repre.sentiiig 
the pole. 


®Right .Ascension is the angular distanee ot; a body measur- 
ed along the Equator in an easterly direction from a fixed point 
oil tho Equator called the vernal equinox (or lirst point ol Aries)# 
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s' Tims every aspect of the ecliptic vrith reference to 

the heavens is easily represented, and a large nuniher 
of prol)lems involving the relations between altitude, 
j axiinuth, latitude, longitude, time and position of 
; the heavenly bodies generally, can be solved meehaui*. 

! cally 

I In the Jaipur Museum there are some more 

I astronomical small brass instruments. Any one who 
wishes to go further into the subject is referred to 
(’i'ptain Garrett’s interesting book, “The Jaipur 
; Ol)sorvatory and its Builder,” 1902, where he will 
I find aiiusioiis to some of Jai Singh’s astronomical 
ij Theories in which he shows for e.xam[de that the 
^ heavens must he s[iliericul, and that the earth is 
L also a sphere ; and he shows how enormous the 
!j dimensions of the celestial sjdiere must be. I 


i! He gives the correct explanation of the fiatfened 

j appearance of the sun and moon and wlien rising and 
setting, and this effect is not apparent when the 
; sun and moon are liigli above the horizon because 
5 “ihe layers of the atmosphere at the zenith, which 

I we look through iierpeinlicuhirly are few, whereas at 
j, the horizon we look obliquely through many more 
layers and f.lie image is flattened,” showing that he 
tj was acquainted with refraction. 

j! 

r] All prove that Jai Singh was a genuine worker in 

!| his favourite science. It is a matter of satisfaction 
I to S(!e fliiit his Observatory has been restored by his 
i descendants. 
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HIS niGHilESS BIAHAHAJA BAIIIB J3AHA- 
DUirS UONTIllBUTIONS AND SUBS- 
• CUE B'i’lO NS TO 1) IFFERENT FUN DS 
AND OI1AUITABLI5 INSTITUTIONS 
■ SINCE HIS ACCESSION TO 
THE GADDI IN 18S0. 

Horlliliroolc Tiulhut Society and Clul) 1881 Rs. 5,000 
l{aj[*nfana Uaces 1881 Rts. 1,000 

Northbrook Medal Fund For the Blaharaja’s 

College, Jaipur 1882 Rs. 571 

Frere Memorial Fund, Bombay 1883 to 1884 

Rs. 1,000 

EHle Range Deoil 1883 to 1884 lU 200 

Repair oF lioly tanks and Ghats at Soron 

1883 to 1884 Rs. 2,500 

Lady Dufferhi Faud : — 

■ 1st instalment 1885 Rs. 10, 0001 

2nd instalment 1886 Rs. 1,00.000 >Rs.l535,000 
3nl inslalmeiit 1902 Rs. 25.000 1 
Ornamentation Central Hall, Mayo Oallege, 

Ajmer 1883 to 1884 Rs. 8,1.50 

Gleaning the Pushkar Luke 1892 Rs. 1,000 

liajpnfatia A'eterinary School, Ajmer 1892 Rs. 2,000 

Colonel Walter Memorial, Ajmer 1893 Ils. 500 

Furtimr contributions to Mayo College Endowment 

Fund Ajmer 1908 Rs. 50,000 

Benas Bridge, Abu Road ,1886 Rs. 2,000 

Vernacular School, Alount Aim 1888 Rs. 1,000 

Public Recreation Ground, Mount Abu 
1891 


2,000 

500 


Rs» 1,000 



Trevor Parellion, Mounl Ahu. 

1st inshiluKMit 1894 E,s. 30,0031 

VRs. 34,014 

2iid instalment 1895 Rs. 4,011 J 

Jlimjiiel Court, Mount Aha : — 

Ist iiisfulment 1898 11s. 27,2421 

VRs. 37,228 

2ii(l instalment 1900 Rs. 9,9SG ) 

Faniinu Reliei; Grain Shop, Mount Ahu 

1899 Rs. 1,000 

Pr. Atlams Memorial, Mount Abu 1 900 Rs. .500 

Rajputana at Home, Mount Ahu ^hy l.wo equal 

ijistalments of 1000 each) 1903 Rs. 2,000 

Excavation of a tank in Muir Gardens, 

Deoli 1887 Rs. 1,000 

►Society for tlin Encouragement and Preservation 

of Indian Arts 1891 Rs. 1,391 

Iinjierial Institute, London 1891 Rs. 2,75.985 

International Oongre.ss Hygiene and D(?mograpIiy 

Indian Section, London 1891 Rs. 1.400 

Lord Roberts Slemorial, Oalcutta 1893 Rs, 1,000 

Indian Peoples Famine 'rrasf : — 

1st instalment. 1900 Rs. 10,00.000 | 

2iid instalment 1901 Rs. 4,00.000 p o,-? no 000 
3rd instalment 1904 Rs. 1,00,000 / 

4tli instalment 1906 R.s. 4,00,000 } 

Transvaal War Fund 1900 • Rs. 1,00,000 

Queen Vietoi'la Memorial Fund Calcutta : — 

1st instalment 1901 R.s. 47.382 J 
.2nd instalment 1902 Rs. 1,00.000 / 

3rd instalment 1904 R.S. 1.00,000 r R.s. 2,97,382 
(two equal instalmont.s.i \ 

4th in.stalment 1905 R.s. 50,000 ' 

King Edward Hospital Fund. London 1902 Rs. 75,000 
Ladv Miuto Kur.sing Fund 1908 Rs. 10,000 


1,000 


Rs. 1,00,000 


R.S. 2,97,382 



Aitk^bis B. 


Es. 10,000 


SfalaliarUs BailiHj;' Bh.mhny 1908 . 

OiEf. to Quee*!! AlexiinilKi for liosiiittils in 
London 1906 

Muliibari Memorial, Bombav 1909 
King Edward Memorial:— 

At. Delhi 1910 Bs. 5,000] 

At Aimer 1911 Bh. 5,000 r 

At Jaipur 191 1 Bs. 5,000 / 

CuraonWyllieMemorianYard, Jaipur 1911 Bs. 10,000. 
MinOi Memorial, Calcnthi 1911 Bs. 5,000 

Bdinbnr'/li Uuiver.sity 1912 Bs. 

Boyal Geographical Society London through 
Lord OurKon 1912 
J3eiiev<iIoi*t 'L’rust, Boron 191 
Imperial Grymlihana Olub, Delhi 1913 
Loril Hardinge Ee.eovery Fun.l 1913. 

Lady Hardinge Medical College for 
Women, Delhi 1913. 

Lord Hardinge Meinorial Library 1914 
Hindu University 1915 
Maharashtra K.s!iatria Boarding House, 

Gwalior 1915 
Cost ol: a column to be erected iJi the new city 
of Delhi to commemorate the visit of 
Tlieir imperial Maje.*.ties 1910 Bs. 2,00,000 
All India Hardinge Memorial, Delhi 1910 Lis. 5,000 

Total B,s. 47, 88,723* 


Bs. 1,00,050 

Ils. 2.000 


Bs. 15,000 


1,875 

3,004 

2,000 

8,000 

50,000 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

B.S. 


Bs. 

Bs. 




, 00,000 
5,000^ 
Bs. 5,00,000 


R.S. 25,000 


® NuTKS.— 

J, III the Stale itself His Highness daring liis reign of 
Ss'i years hii.s spent no less a sum Uian one erore. seventy-two lacs 
of rnpee^" on works of public ulility, sneb as I’.ailways, ^oads, 
Public Buildings, Irrigafiiar wrn ks and Famine relief. 

2. His Highness also granted a remission of back reals 
amoimtiiig to 50 lacs of rnpeo.s to his siilijects in lionour of the 
visit of Her 'Imperial Majesty Queen Mary to Jaipur in 1911. 





Al’i’EKDlS B. 


Coimirihiilious in conneclion iviilt iJn' ivar : — 

Bfe. Joliii Ainbultince Associ.-itinii ]».«, 2.000 

Victiroy’.s InijHM’ijil Jiidhin War Krliet’ 

Fund 1914 Rs. 1.00.000 

liis Roval Hiuliness Pinice of Wales War 


Relief Fund 1914 Rs. 1 .00,000 


Ladie.s’ Ooininiltee St. John Anibnlanee 
Association Ajmer 1914 

Rs. 

1,000 

Queen Mary’.s Needle Work Guild Fund, 
London 1914 

Rs. 

1,500 

St. John Ambulance Association Simla 
1914 

Rs. 

1,000 

OHicers’ Families Fund through Sir John 
Hevvelt 1914 

Rs. 

1,500 

New ^c«ar Gift to Her Imperial Majesty 
for the benefit of .sailors ajid soldier 

'.S 



lighting for the Enijure 1915 Rs. 15,228 

Ooniribntion towards the CKpeiisusof the 
!i War 1915 Rs. 5,00.000 

\ St. John Ainbnlance Red Cross War Fund 
^ Sinda 1915 Rs. 5,000 

Ij Gift to His Iinpci'ial Majp.stj as thank-offpring, 

I on his recovery, towards the purchase of 

I a liatl.pry of ten Machine Guns for the 

use of the Indian Annj on the front 
191(1 Rs. 30,000 

Union Jack Club, London, for tlie benefit of 

sailors and soldiers 1916 Rs. 1,000 

Total Rs. 7,58,228 


V 
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